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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E Black Flags, having been defeated in the stockaded 

villages round Sontay, evacuated the citadel on the 16th, 
and on the 17th Admiral Courbet took possession of the fortress. 
No further progress is reported, nor is it known whether he 
will next attack Hong Hoa, as is most probable, or will proceed 
at once against Bacninh. It is reported that he lost 1,000 men 
in the original assault, but that the numbers originally given 
were those of Frenchmen, the Admiral either caring nothing for 
his native allies, or, as is more probable, regarding them as sol- 
diers of Anam, for whom he was not responsible. The Marquis 
Tseng has not demanded his passports, but is awaiting in England 
instructions from Pekin, where a summons has been issued to 
the Grand Council, consisting of the Imperial Princes and 
other notables. They may advocate war, but it is more pro- 
bable that they will advise a determined resistance, without any 
formal declaration of hostilities. In that event, the French 
Government will endeavour, through the Fleet, to seize some 
“material guarantee,” possibly Canton, but possibly also the 
island of Hainan, without which their control of the Tonquin 
river system must be incomplete. Hainan, which is as large 
as Wales, and healthy, would then be their great maritime 
station. This is the probable origin of the preposterous reports 
that Hainan is to be ceded to the English. 


Rumours have been in circulation all the week that the Mahdi 
is advancing on Khartoum, but they are wholly unverified. The 
only European correspondent there, however, the one who 
telegraphs to the Times, reports that steamers close to the town 
have been fired at, and it is probable that the disaffected friends 
of the Mahdi are closing in on the city. The garrison has been 
reinforced by 1,300 Egyptian soldiers from Fashoda; but there 
is no evidence that they will fight, and the outlodk is very gloomy. 
Tf Khartoum falls, the agitation in Egypt will increase, and it is 
already great enough to paralyse the Egyptian Government, 
which declares that without foreign assistance it cannot cope with 
the Malidi. Therumours of the Khedive’s intention to abdicate 
increase in frequency,and the European officials complain that 
they can get nothing done. The truth seems to be that the Pashas, 
Tewfik included, want to reconquer the Soudan, and are sulky 
because they see no way to do it. If left alone, they would 
suspend dividends, and use the money to buy the Arab chiefs ; 
and this being forbidden, they are powerless. They have, 
according to the Standard’s correspondent, discovered that 
Zebehr Pasha, the slave-dealer whom they had appointed 
Governor-General, has sent away his wife; and suspecting 
treachery, they have arrested him, only to release him again. 
That is all in the regular way of an Asiatic Government, when 
it finds its Head incompetent, and cannot choose another. 


Note, as a remarkable indication of the swing in opinion 
about Egypt, that the Pall Mall Gazette, which has been con- 





paralysed, our contemporary says, by fear of the Mahdi, and 
will either expend its whole resources in an effort to reconquer 
the Soudan, or, if we forbid that course, will “ strike,” and 
leave us to govern Egypt as we may. That is very probable, 
and we shall be fortunate if we escape a rising as an accom- 
paniment of the strike, but we are a little surprised to see that 
the Pall Mall regards the contingency without alarm. Does it 
really imagine that if we take the control, and give Egypt 
sound finance, civil order, and a new tenure—the very first 
things we must do—we shall throw all into disorder again by 
retiring? The Pall Mall is as likely to make “pie ” of its columns 
after they have been set up, and before printing them. We have, 
however, if the Khedive abdicates, one alternative,—the appoint- 
ment of an able Regent during his son’s minority. It is'a 
bad one, but it is there. 


Mr. Cowen made a very eloquent and elaborate speech to his 
Newcastle constituents this day week. He declared that we 
ought never to have gone to Egypt, but that having gone, we 
could never retire, whether it were a false prophet, or any other 
cause which constituted the excuse for our remaining. Mr. 
Cobbett once offered to be roasted on a gridiron, if Mr. Spring 
Rice’s financial predictions should be fulfilled. Had he been 
alive now, he might with still greater safety have offered to be 
roasted on a gridiron, if our dominant influence were ever with- 
drawn from Egypt. Mr. Cowen predicted a collision between 
Austria (backed by Germany) and Russia in the Balkan penin- 
sula, and appeared to think it not far off. As regards South 
Africa, he taunted the Government with falling between two 
stools by vacillating between giving up the Transvaal and 
not giving it up, and declared that we must at least protect 
our native allies, and prevent them from being “robbed and 
ruined by pious, slave-driving Boers.” 


Passing to home policy, Mr. Cowen dilated on the miserable 
failure in Ireland, and declared that nothing but Home-rule 
would mend the mischief there. He asserted that the English 
people were, as Goethe called them, “ practical, but pedantic,”— 
t.e., that they understood money matters, but were otherwise 
governed by “ phrases,” and that one of the phrases which had 
excited their terror was “ Home-rule.”’ Nevertheless, the Isle of 
Man and the Channel Islands and almost all our Colonies had 
Home-rule, and were all the more loyal for it. Ireland, too, would 
be all the more loyal for it. And so, we suppose, would be Wales 
and Cornwall. On the subject of Reform, Mr. Cowen spoke very 
sensibly. He did not like the working of the present minority 
principle, but he thought some care should be taken to secure the 
proportional representation in the House of different sections of 
opinion ; and he suggested the division of the counties into many 
more divisions with one Member each, and the division of the 
great boroughs into sections, such as those of London, as a step 
in the right direction. Ina very eloquent peroration, he called 
on the working-class to show a life and political conviction 
of its own, and not to follow slavishly in the steps of the richer 
classes. 


On Saturday last, a deputation from the Liberal working- 
men of Derby waited on Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden Castle to 
present to him a dessert service of Derby china, specially designed 
for him, as a commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
first election to Parliament, and as a recognition of his long and 
arduous career of public work. The deputation, consisting of 
twenty working-men, was introduced to the Prime Minister by 
Sir William Harcourt, M.P. for Derby, who was staying at the 
Castle, and they then presented the beautiful dessert service, 
each dish and plate being adorned with some landscape from 
the scenery of the Peak, or one of the famous old castles, of 
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exquisite workmanship. Mr. Gladstone, in thanking the 
deputation for the gift, remarked that Derby and Worcester 
had been the first Huglish towns to put the manufacture 
of fine porcelain on the right basis of completely self-sup- 
porting production, all the previous English manufacturers 
of porcelain having been more or less dependent on Crown 
grants-in-aid. In reference to politics, Mr. Gladstone intimated 
that the time was close at hand when the Cabinet would solicit 
her Majesty’s permission to lay their proposals as to the franchise 
before Parliament. The previous grants of an extended fran- 
chise, he said, had been made in the spirit of men who had to 
take physic, and who took as little of it as they could help. Now, 
they could extend the franchise in the spirit of men who knew 
that they were taking food, and not physic,—food that would 
bring health and strength to the constituencies. 


The Times on Thursday published a telegram from its 
Calcutta correspondent stating that Lord Ripon contemplated 
the “ disestablishment ”’ of the English Church in India. “ This 
policy,” he added, “if persisted in, is sure to give rise to an 
agitation equal to that about the Ilbert Bill, and the fact of its 
being entrusted to a Roman Catholic Viceroy will add fuel to 
the flames.” ‘This statement is almost nonsensical, for the 
Church is not established in India, though there are a few 
Chaplains and four or five Bishops paid by the State, just as 
the doctors and medical Directors are, for the benefit of their own 
soldiers and servants. A few Chaplains are, however, sent to 
large civil stations, though nominally borne on the Army rolls, 
and the expediency of doing this and of paying Bishops out of 
native taxes has been discussed for half a century. On the same 
day an official denial of the story was published in Calcutta, from 
which it appears that though the India Office at home did recently 
reopen the question, no decision even as to general principles 
was arrived at, or is likely to be arrived at soon. The Euro- 
peans in India rather like the present system, which exempts 
them from demands for the payment of preachers; but as 
there must be military chaplains, and there are plenty of 
missionaries, they care very little about it, and will certainly 
not agitate for its continuance. 


M. Bocher, the “ business man ” of the Orleans family, and a 
Senator, is supposed to be the shrewdest man in France, but he 
is not always wise. On Wednesday, he induced the Royalists to 
agree to pass the Estimates en blocand in silence, alleging that the 
Senate had not been allowed time for serious discussion, and 
that he would not mislead the country by a semblance of de- 
bate. There is pettishness in a resolution of that kind, as the 
Senate could have discussed any items it found especially 
objectionable. It did, indeed, replace the salary of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris in the Estimates. The only result will be that 
the Ministry of Finance, which would be delighted if its Budget 
were never debated at all, will have a motive the less for urging 
the Estimates through the Chamber. The Senate could, we 
imagine, do as the Chamber under M. Gambetta once did, and 
accept the Budget up to a fixed date and provisionally. 








An extraordinary official project was brought forward on 
Thursday in the French Chamber. The French do not settle in 
Algeria fast enough, and the Government accordingly desires 
to settle there some 25,000 vine-growers, who have been ruined 
by the phylloxera. To effect this purpose, it asks for 50,000,000f., 
and proposes to take away a quantity of land from Arab pro- 
prietors, and give it to French settlers, either without compen- 
sation, or with a very low one. M. Terman, the Governor of 
Algeria, specially stated in the debate that no Arab would be 
“ entirely expropriated,” and that the value of the land remain- 
ing to each proprietor would be so enhanced that he would gain, 
not lose by the scheme. M. Picard, too, who resisted the Bill, 
based his argument on the necessity of respecting Arab pro- 
perty, which he clearly believed was being taken away. If 
it is‘remembered that the Algerians own and value their 
estates just as Englishmen do, that they detest the near neigh- 
bourhood of the colonists, and that their agriculture is quite as 
good as that of Frenchmen on a new soil, the nature of this pro- 
posal will be understood. And then the French are shocked 
because their Arab subjects break into rebellion, whenever they 
see a chance! 

The Berlin Correspondent of the Times states that Herr von 
Stosch, the late Minister of Marine, was suffered to resign 








ala. 
because his new ironclads, upon which part of the French 
Indemnity was spent, were found unfit for service. The new 
Minister, General von Caprivi, has inquired into the matter and 
it is found that a new double-screw gunboat built at Elbi 
could not move beyond Kiel, that the ironclad corvette « Hansa’ 
is about twice as slow as a trading steamer, and that five iron. 
clad corvettes of a new type, intended for Baltic Service, ang 
thirteen ironclad gunboats of 1,100 tons each, are almost entire] 
worthless. ‘The German Navy, moreover, possesses no cunts 
which makes more than fourteen knots an hour, and no torpedo. 
boat making more than sixteen, though other nations PO8segg 
boats making twenty. These statements have all been made in 
the Frankfiirter Zeitung, and are, it is affirmed, substantially 
accurate, the root of the mischief being the determination of 
the Department to borrow and buy nothing from other countries, 
and to make its dockyards self-contained. The oddity of the 
‘matter is that Germans are excellent sailors, and their commer. 
cial marine ranks next after that of England. The merchants, it 
is true, do not entrust the control of their luilding-yards tog 
General of Infantry; but then, it is to be presumed, he hag 
skilled professionals under him. 


Sir Charles Dilke, it is stated, intends very shortly to put the 
tenant clauses of the Sanitary Act of 1866 in force over the 
whole of London. The nuisance authority of the district may 
then place the whole of the lodging-houses within it under in. 
spection, compel cleansing and white-washing, limit the number 
of lodgers, and enforce some strict regulations for the separa. 
tion of the sexes. Hitherto this Act has remained partially in. 
operative, from the reluctance of the local authorities to apply 
for permission to put it in force; but the Local Government 
Board, emboldened by the growth of public opinion, has now 
acted over their heads. We fear the number of Inspectors must 
be increased; but the Act, if severely worked, will prevent the 
worst instances of overcrowding. 


Mr. J. Henniker Heaton forwards from Sydney a complete 
account of the resources of which an Australian Dominion would 
dispose. The seven Colonies now own 3,000,000 square miles of 
territory, or three times the surface of Europe west of the 
Vistula, inhabited by 2,936,000 persons of European descent, 
These three millions have placed 7,128,000 acres under tillage, 
in addition, of course, to their grass land; and own 1,219,000 
horses, 8,429,000 cattle, and 78,493,000 sheep. They have a 
trade of £114,000, and a revenue of £21,911,000 a year; and 
although their Debt exceeds £99,000,000, the State Railways 
are valued at more than this sum. They have placed 
£62,000,000 sterling in Australian Banks as fixed deposits 
bearing interest, and exclusive, therefore, of current accounts; 
and they spend 12 per cent. of their entire revenue, heavy 
as the taxation is, upon public education. In a very few 
years, probably before 1900, the Dominion will be a powerful 
State of 5,000,000 of people, with a practically limitless territory 
for settlement, with a revenue of £35,000,000, and the power of 
training a permanent militia force of 150,000 men, by drilling 
only the young men from nineteen to twenty-two. Sucha State, 
so isolated, will dominate the South Pacitic, whatever Europe, 
or even America, may have to say to the contrary. 


The final Report on the Census of Bengal, taken in 1881, gives 
a remarkable picture of the only province in India where the 
British Government might possibly be elected by a plébiscite. The 
Lieutenant-Governorship is nearly as large as France, or 193,000 
square miles; and contains double her population, or 69,500,000 
souls. The average density of population is 371-41 to the square 
mile, and the rate of increase is within a fraction of 11 per 1,000 
per annum. Of the total, 45,000,000 are Hindoos, 21,500,000 
Mahommedans, 135,000 Christians, and a little above that 
number Buddhists, while most of the remainder profess various 
savage creeds. Polygamy, though allowed by law to all but 
Christians, is in practice extremely rare, the number of persons 
with more than oue wife being only 2 per 1,000. Out of every 
1,000 persons, 955 are altogether illiterate, and only 29 can both 
read and write, the average of illiteracy being of course swelled 
by the nearly complete ignorance of the women, of whom only 
16 in 10,000 can read and write. Natives who cannot read 
are not necessarily as ignorant as Europeans in the same posi- 
tion, but the figures strongly support the arguments of those 
who think that the whole strength of the Education Depart- 
ment should, for a generation at least, be devoted to primary 
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yernacular instruction. The return, too, throws great light 
upon the supposed influence of the Native Press, which 
cannot greatly affect a population unable to read. It 
gould not take much money to start a school for read- 
ing and writing only in every village, nor do we believe 
natives would object to a compulsory law of attendance for 


boys. 


Those who were at all startled by Mr. Parnell’s declaration that 
Mr. Tuke’s Irish emigrants were, for the most part, languishing 
in dreary attics in the great American cities, should read Mr. 
Tuke’s interesting letter to Monday’s Times, with its ample 
store of evidence that success had attended the steps of all those 
of whom news had been received. The Bishop of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, writes in the most gratifying terms of the emigrants 
gent thither ; Mr. Howard Hodgkin and Captain Rutledge-Fair, 
«ho have just returned from a visit of inspection in Canada, 
qere perfectly satisfied with the prospects of the Canadian emi- 
grants, which they had carefully investigated; while of the 
prosperity of the emigrants to the United States,—two-thirds 
of the whole,—the many letters and remittances received from 
them in Ireland are the best evidences. Mr. Tuke himself, 
the soberest of philanthropists, is perfectly satisfied not only 
that the experiment has succeeded admirably, but that the 
people in the West of Ireland are well aware of its success, 
and are eager for the chance of following where so many 
of their friends have already entered on the path to pros- 
perity. Mr. Parnell probably only desires to hear of the cases 
where, from one cause or another, the experiment has not been 
fruitful of good. And amongst 5,400 emigrants, some such 
there must be. 


It is stated that two new dioceses are shortly to be made. 
‘The sum has been raised which was fixed by the recent Act of 
Parliament as the minimum for the endowment of the See of 
Southwell, broken off from the diocese of Lincoln. And now it 
is confidently said that the Government mean in the ensuing 
Session to divide the See of Bristol from that of Gloucester, 
including within the new diocese North Somerset. It is 
«onjectured that the new bishop may be called the Bishop of 
Bristol and Bath, and that as his diocese would relieve 
the diocese of Wells of much of its present area, the 
Bishop of Wells might have Dorsetshire added to his diocese, 
and might be entitled the Bishop of Wells and Sher- 
borne; in which case, Berkshire might be given back to the 
diocese of Salisbury, in lieu of Dorsetshire, which is now con- 
tained in it. These are at present only speculations, but if 
Bristol is to be erected into a new diocese, there is little doubt 
that there would be some parings and interchanges of districts, 
to lighten the burdens of other Sees. 


Sunday was brilliant with one of those wonderful sunset 
skies,—Sunday’s was golden, with a gold such as Cuyp himself 
never painted,—which have been the glory of the late autumn; 
but since Sunday, the neighbourhood of London at least has 
been wrapped in a cold and deathtike mist. A danker and a 
darker Christmas has seldom been known, almost more op- 
pressively dank than dark. But the gloom has been all the 
more felt for the magnificent dawns and sunsets which had 
preceded this grim season of festivity. During most of the 
‘week the shops have been shut, and London looking as ghastly 
asa mighty city with nothing to do, and a murky wet-blanket 
wrapped round it, can manage to look; its streets, on the whole, 
empty; its cheerfullest lights—those of the shop-windows—ex- 
tinguished; its bustle silenced, and its dreary passengers 
hesitating whether to put up umbrellas, or to absorb patiently 
the passive moisture which hardly amounted to a drip. 


Mr. Holloway, one of the now not inconsiderable number of 
millionaires, died on Wednesday, in his eighty-fourth year, with 
a fortune variously stated at from two to five millions sterling, 
but more probably,—at least if we count in it what he has spent 
on his Surrey lunatic asylum and his ladies’ college,—approach- 
ing to the latter sum. Only the basis of his fortune was made 
by selling the famous pills and ointment. Mr. Holloway was a 
shrewd investor, and seemed almost unable to fail in selecting a 
profitable investment. During the last ten years of his life he 
had been endeavouring to spend his great fortune beneficently, by 
building near Virginia- Water Station a great asylum for curable 


period,—and by building near Egham a vast ladies’ college, con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 rooms, which he is also said to have 
endowed handsomely. It will, however, need an exceedingly hand- 
some endowment, if it is to succeed at a distance of twenty miles 
from London, and a much greater distance from either Oxford or 
Cambridge, for the teachers must be first-rate, and must be paid 
far more than the fees would pay them. In the neighbourhood 
of Oxford or Cambridge, such a building would have been a 
great success. Where it is, its success will probably depend on 
its endowment. Of Mr. Holloway’s benevolent intentions there 
is no doubt, and though we have made elsewhere some unfavour- 
able criticisms on the original source of his great fortune, we 
do not wish it to be doubted for a moment that we heartily 
respect the motive which impelled him to execute the works of 
his declining years. 


The Dean of St. Paul’s should publish his Christmas-Day 
sermon. The Times of Wednesday gives just enough of a sketch 
of it to make us desire to read the whole, not enough to satisfy 
that desire. It seems to have been a sermon contrasting the 
ideals,—often very high,—by which men measured themselves 
before the time of Christ, with that realised ideal of human 
life in the closest possible union with the Source of all life, by 
which they have measured themselves ever since. He showed 
how much of the moral ideal of the ancient world was lavished 
on loyalty to the State, the public life of men,—how little of it 
was expended in loyalty to even such divine beings as were 
recognised by the ancient philosophers, who thought of man as 
being his own ideal quite outside the sphere of the divine. All 
this was altered by the Christian revelation, and no doubt the 
State lost the ideal light which was then first transferred to 
God, and to man as transformed by God. But every one who 
knows how the Dean of St. Paul’s treats subjects of this kind 
would like to see his treatment of the Gree!: and Roman ideal of 
life, no less than of the Buddhist and the Christian ideal, which 
he contrasted with it. 


We cannot conceive why so much funis poked at the Society 
for Psychical Research (14 Dean’s Yard, S.W.), for asking these 
very business-like questions on the subject of hallucinations and 
dreams :—“ 1. Hallacinations—Have you ever, when in good 
health and completely awake, had a vivid impression of seeing, or 
being touched by, a human being, or of hearing a voice or sound 
which suggested a human presence, when no one was there? 
2. Dreams.—Can you recall that you have ever, in the course of 
the last ten years, had a dream of the death of some person 
known to you (about whom you were not anxious at the time), 
which dream you marked as an exceptionally vivid one, and of 
which the Cistressing impression lasted for as long as an hour 
after you rose in the morning?” The object is, of course, to 
get some light on the question whether or not prophetic dreams 
of more than usual impressiveness which are afterwards fulfilled, 
or hallucinations suggesting the presence of distant peo- 
ple, when they do occur, may properly be explained as coin- 
cidence, or not. If they can be explained as coincidence, there 
ought to be a vast number of such impressive dreams and 
startling hallucinations occurring in common life, as Coleridge 
used to say that he could assert to have occurred in his 
life, but without further significance and without deserving 
to be specially noted. The present writer could answer both 
questions in the negative, even without the qualification as 
to health,—excepting only as regards one period of delirium, 
during a typhoid fever,—and we fancy that the great majority 
of Englishmen and Englishwomen would answer them in the 
same manuer. 


Sir Theodore Martin shows more zeal than wisdom in his con- 
troversy with Mrs. Hardcastle as to the late Lord Lyndhurst’s 
social attitude towards Lord Campbell. In his letter to the 
Times of this day week, he denies that anything but the most 
formal visits were exchanged between them. Yesterday Mrs. 
Hardcastle published the letter to which she had referred, which 
certainly shows that in 1854, at least, Lord Lyndhurst 
treated Lord Campbell with cordial familiarity, and invited his 
visits as a friend, not as a legal colleague. Indeed, we hardly 
understand Sir Theodore Martin’s zeal for his own side of the 
great cause of Lyndhurst v. Campbell, unless, indeed, it be the 
zeal of an ardent Conservative for a brilliant quondam chief. 
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OF THE DAY. 


—_@—— 
MR. COWEN. 


N the eloquent and effective speech which Mr. Cowen 
delivered at Newcastle-on-Tyne this day week, he re- 
proached Englishmen with their “ pedantry,” remarking that 
it is the note of pedantry to be controlled by phrases, rather than 
by the realities which the phrases denote. His illustration of 
English pedantry was not, however, very fortunate. He ad- 
duced Englishmen’s dislike to “* Home-rule” in Ireland as an 
instance of being afraid of the name, not the thing; asserting 
that since the Isle of Man has Home-rule under another name, 
and the Channel Islands have Home-rule under another name, 
and since so many of our Colonies have Home-rule under another 
name, we cannot be afraid of the thing “ Home-rule,” though 
we are so terribly afraid of the name. We should say 
that Mr. Cowen’s illustrations upset his own case. Every 
Englishman knows that “the House of Keys” is home-rule 
for the Isle of Man, and he is not afraid of it. Every English- 
man knows that we do not legislate for the Channel Islands 
in Parliament, and no one is afraid of leaving them to provide 
for their own needs. Every Englishman knows that the Par- 
liament of the Dominion and the Parliament of Victoria 
do for Canada and for that part of Australia, just what 
our Parliament does for us, and that the consequences are 
beneficial, not injurious. There is no kind of excuse for saying 
that we disguise from ourselves what we dislike in such cases, by 
givingita misleading name. On the contrary, the proper inference 
from the facts named obviously is that there is something either 
in the smallness of the islands and the petty scale of their re- 
sources, or in the great distance of the Colonies from Eng- 
land, which renders Home-rule in the cases referred to inno- 
cuous, though it would not be innocuous in a substantial por- 
tion of so small a kingdom as our own. If we permit it—not 
only without the least attempt to hide the thing under a false 
name, but in the case of our Colonies at least, with the most 
emphatic assertion of the real significance of the freedom we 
confer—it seems obvious enough that it is not the name of 
Trish Home-rule that we dread, but the reality. And so, as 
Mr. Cowen should know very well, it certainly is. It is he who 
is misled by the apparent innocence of the name. It is he who 
does not see that to give up Imperial control of so large a part 
of the focus of our Empire, might be both to strengthen and 
to arm a powerful enemy at the very heart of that Empire. 
“ Home-rule” is a mild phrase enough. But it is Mr. Cowen, 
not England, who is beguiled by the phrase. Home-rule for 
Ireland means antagonism between England and Ireland in 
finance, in commerce, in education, in general policy, and in 
foreign policy, and this in a next-door neighbour who, if she 
were organised for that purpose, would be always strong enough 
to embarrass and paralyse us. Surely the man who sees nothing 
dangerous in this, because he hides it under the mild phrase, 
“ Home-rule,” is much more obviously controlled by phrases 
than the English people, who see great danger in such a course ? 
And evidently Mr. Cowen’s imagination is one as powerfully 
moved and as frequently controlled by phrases, as that of any 
Member of the House of Commons. His eloquent speech 
in the House, delivered in 1876, against conferring on the 
Queen the title of “* Empress of India,” was a speech founded on 
the assumption that phrases have a vast influence in determining 
policy, and was a most impressive speech from that point of 
view. Indeed, no man with an imagination will deny that 
phrases are often very potent in politics, just as no man with 
a really strong imagination will hesitate to grapple boldly 
with misleading phrases, rather than let them triumph over 
him. Mr. Cowen argued in the famous speech of 1876 that 
the greater of two names applied to the same thing had a knack 
of swallowing the smaller; that Charles V. is always spoken 
of in history as “the Emperor,” though in Spain he was only 
King; that the Duke of Argyll is not even known in this 
country as Baron Sundridge, though he sits in the House of 
Lords under that title ; and that Englishmen who should be 
told that in India they were under an Empress, while in 
England they were under a Queen, would soon come to merge 
the Queen in the Empress, and probably to merge the consti- 
tutional Queen in a very unconstitutional Empress. That is 
a serious danger, no doubt, which it was a duty to point out; 
it was a danger to which Lord Lytton fell a victim ; but to Mr. 
Cowen it probably represented a danger even more serious than 
it really was,—for it is certain that his imagination, which is 
lively, is far more effectually swayed by phrases than that of 
the average and stolid Englishman. The very name of 
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Russia, for instance, startles him into a sort of semi-supersti 


tious recoil. ‘“ As the sea saps the shore,” says Mr. Cowen, ; 
this last speech, “‘so Russia undermines the surrounding Ph 
tory, till it trembles under her control.” And he is so persuaded 
of this, that he will not even recognise the progress of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia, which have gained their comparae 
tive freedom through Russian intervention, but prophesies. 
gloomily that their independence must disappear, either beforg 
Russia, or before the power of Austria with Germany behing 
her, if the mighty conflict with Russia which he predicts should 
end in her defeat. The name “ Home-rule,” which so dominates 
and beguiles his imagination in one context, loses all its charm 
for him when it comes to be confronted with the more potent 
name of Russia, and Mr. Cowen has nothing to hope for the 
States of the Balkans but a ruin even more complete than that 
inflicted on them by the Turk. So, too, when he comes to dig. 
cuss the methods of Parliamentary procedure, the phrase “ ¢]é. 
ture” has a more malignant sorcery in it, to his imagination 
than even the phrase “Empress” as applied to the ruler of 
India. He cannot see that the power of closure is nothing in 
the world but the power which every well-organised public 
meeting exerts with the utmost coolness and advantage tg 
itself, and he recoils from it as a bird recoils from the glittering 
eye of the snake. For a protestor against the superstitious 
belief in phrases, Mr. Cowen certainly shows a strangely keen 
and sensitive respect for phrases; indeed we doubt whether 
any man in the House of Commons is more beguiled by 
phrases than Mr. Cowen. 

No doubt, this is not unnatural in an orator of so much 
fire as Mr.Cowen. Very few Members of the House of Com. 
mons are happier in the manner and the mode of their oratory 
than the Member for Newcastle with that northern burr of 
his, of which he makes so effective a use, and which he can 
drop so completely when he will. Such a man is naturally a 
great inventor of phrases, which, perhaps, accounts for the 
impression they produce on the fond imagination which in- 
vented them. In his skilful phrase-mongering he resembles the 
late Lord Beaconsfield. The “semi-Mongol Czardom”’ is his 
epithet for the Power he most dreads, “It may be next 
year, or ten years hence, but as sure as death, as steady as 
time, the hour approaches when the lowering tempest will 
burst, and the semi-Mongol Czardom be driven to make 
its last throw for its long-coveted prize. The stake is a 
heavy one; the struggle will be supreme; the avenging 
angel will blot from his record the inarticulate wrongs of cen- 
turies with something less tender than a tear.” That isa 
passage quite after Mr. Disraeli’s own heart, but spoken with 
more of fanatic conviction than ever Mr. Disraeli could have dis- 
played. Mr. Cowen’s ears are charmed by his own sweet music, 
He is himself misled by the phrases which he has been happy 
enough to invent. Mr. Disraeli hardly was; he used them as 
glittering coin to fascinate other men’s imagination, but hardly 
as having really fascinated his own. Mr. Cowen’s plea for 
the House of Lords, as against a real revising Chamber like the 
Senate of the United States,—the plea that we might set up 
something much more formidable than the House of Lords: 
‘“‘ We have now got an anachronism, we might get a master,”—is 
an antithesis closely resembling those of Mr. Disraeli; but it 
means more in Mr. Cowen’s mouth than it would have meant 
in Mr. Disraeli’s. Mr. Cowen is as much exalted as Scott’s 
Last Minstrel by the power of his own excellent harping. He 
at least convinces himself by his speeches,—which Mr. Disraeli 
probably never did. 

Mr. Cowen is often spoken of as a false Liberal, and cer- 
tainly his political veerings and shiftings have been numerous 
and perplexing. He came into Parliament as a strong supportes 
of the policy of non-intervention ; but he soon became, and 
has more or less continued, the apologist of the Afghan War 
and of the pro-Turkish diplomacy of Lord Beaconsfield. That, 
however, is fairly accounted for by his dread of Russia, 
a Power to which he has never seriously applied his doctrine of 
non-intervention. Even his marked sympathy with the Irish 
Obstructionists, with the Tory Obstructionists, with almost all 
the Obstructionists of the Liberal Government, and his dislike 
and depreciation of Liberal legislation generally, especially 
of any legislation which seems to him in any sense “ grand- 
motherly,” appears to us to arise not in the least from 
treachery, but from genuine sympathy with Jaisser-faire in all 
matters except the evil sorcery wrought by the Russian Spectre. 
For our own part, we believe that Mr. Cowen has really a much 
deeper regard than he has ever avowed for the policy of 
laisser-faire, on condition, of course, that you do not apply 
that maxim to the evil principle, “the semi-Mongol 
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Qzardom.” So far as a sensitive and ardent rhetorician 
can be consistent, Mr. Cowen is fairly consistent in his 
dislike of strengthening Governments, and his wish to see the 
individual protected against the aggressiveness of either a 
hilanthropic or a selfish Government. If he favours the 
Tories more than the Liberals—as he certainly does—it is 
because the Tories are very apt to oppose most of the philan- 
thropic legislation of the Liberals, and because the Tories are 
traditionally opposed to the influence of Russia. He never 
supports the Tories in a policy of coercion ; and he would not, 
we think, support the Tories in a policy of benevolent 
despotism. He sympathises with Mr. Herbert Spencer’s dread 
of the growing prerogatives of democratic Governments, and as 
those prerogatives are apt to grow much faster in Liberal hands 
than in Tory hands, he appears to make much more danger- 
ous war against the Liberals than he makes against the 
Tories. But if ever a “ Tory democracy ” initiated a strong 
home policy in Great Britain, we imagine that Mr. Cowen’s 
geniality towards the Tories would vanish. He distrusts all 
Government, and Russia chiefly as representing the incarnate 
principle of absolute Government. His latent sympathy with 
Turkey is sympathy not with its baseness and predatoriness 
and corruption, but with its loose rein, its imbecile adminis- 
tration, its helpless diplomacy, its tendency to anarchy. A 
decent, or rather not indecent, slovenliness and indolence in 
the governing power, would probably best represent Mr. Cowen’s 
political ideal. 

On the whole, we should describe Mr. Cowen as a politician 
of fervid fancy, hardly rising to strong imagination, whose 
sympathies have early been excited by the victims of strong 
Government, and who has never had a sufficiently sound 
judgment to keep these sympathies within due bounds. A 
measure of his political judgment may be gathered from his 
description of Sir Edward Watkin as “‘one of the most far- 
seeing men I have met in my journey through life ;” and with- 
out a political judgment, powers of speech and of fancy so 
great as Mr. Cowen’s are edged tools, with which the politician 
oftener wounds his own fingers than the hands of his oppo- 
nents. He is a politician of fervour, and even of passion. He 
can speak with some of the old dash and dignity, and we 
believe him to be sincere. But he is not a safe guide. He 
is betrayed by the Will-of-the-Wisp lights of his own fancy 
into political bogs and marshes, where no Government dare 
follow him without bringing on itself a speedy and certain ruin. 





MR. BROADHURST’S PROPOSAL. 


T is impossible to predict what the House of Commons 
will do, but we do not think Mr. Broadhurst will re- 
ceive the support for his Bill upon urban leaseholds, upon 
which he evidently calculates. It is true that the Bill is 
“popular,” and that it has received the sanction of a few 
politicians of standing, but Members have never yet been com- 
pelled to think out its provisions. When they do, they will 
find that the Bill alters the tenure of house property much 
more radically than may be at first imagined. Mr. Broad- 
hurst, according to his recent speech before the Dialectical 
Society, proposes, in Tosa Bill, that any leaseholder of a 
house in a great city--or, it may be, in any city—shall have 
the right to inform his landlord that he wishes to buy the 
freehold." If the landlord consents, well and good,—the matter 
will be arranged by agreement; but if he does not, the 
lessee can summon him into the County Court, where a jury 
of five will assess the value of the house, and the Judge, 
upon receiving the money, will order delivery of the building. 
The amount of the money to be awarded is to be based upon 
the assumption that “a willing purchaser is dealing with 
a willing seller,” and free competition, we imagine, is ex- 
cluded. 

There is no chance whatever of such a Bill passing the 
Lords; nor do we think that, upon reflection, it will be 
esteemed just in the Commons. In the first place, the Bill 
involves a direct injury to the landlord amounting to con- 
fiscation, in a way that Mr. Broadhurst—who intends, 
we do not doubt, to be quite fair—has not perceived. 
The freeholder cannot be restrained from using his free- 
hold, and might at once destroy half the neighbouring 
property of his perfectly innocent landlord. Portland Place, 
for example, is certainly not a nuisance, nor are its houses un- 
safe dwellings for their very numerous occupants, the servants 
there being at least as healthy as any class of the community. 
Nevertheless, any man who had purchased there the remnant 
of a lease might secure the freehold, and turn his premises into 





a gin palace, a hall for the Salvation Army, or a grand 
butcher’s shop. The immediate result would be a downfall of 
rents or premiums by one-third at least, through the whole 
length of the street; and the ladies of the Bentinck family, 
who now own the property—we mention this, because 
the “ Dukes” who own so much of London are growing 
unpopular—would be fined, in the end, some quarter of 
a million, for honestly and obediently yielding to the law. 
Is that fair? Mr. Broadhurst clearly intends to include all 
kinds of houses, for he mentions fines for renewal amounting 
to thousands of pounds, as grievances; and, if all kinds of 
houses are affected, this kind of damage would be universal, 
and would, indeed, be deliberately organised so as to force 
reductions of price. Clearly, the owners of Portland Place 
are entitled either to sell their houses under restrictions 
as to their use, thus seriously qualifying the freehold; 
or to be compensated for probable injury to the re- 
mainder of their estate, a factor in the calculation which 
would make the scheme unworkable. Mr. Broadhurst 
may say that tenants should not be so fastidious, but, as 
a fact, they are; and he has no more right, except in the 
national interest, which we will discuss presently, to confiscate 
the fancy value of houses, than to confiscate diamonds because 
reasonable people think the market price of the bright stones 
not a little absurd. Seclusion is as much an element in the 
value of a house as a southern aspect, as Mr. Broadhursi will 
discover, if he will just ascertain the comparative value of 
houses in Wimpole Street and in Cavendish Square. It differs, 
space for space, by more than seventy per cent. We say 
nothing as yet of the unfairness of expropriating well-managed 
property, for if there is a national reason, that must be 
supreme; but the injustice of the proposed compensation is 
quite clear. 

In the second place, why does Mr. Broadhurst limit his 
scheme so closely to urban leaseholders? Farm tenants want 
freeholds at least as much as householders, and have a better 
claim to them. The householder wears out the property 
merely by living in it, or if under covenants to repair, leaves 
it no better than it was when he began to occupy, but the 
good farmer constantly improves the soil. Why should he not 
claim to buy it, and then raise money on mortgage, thereby 
reducing his rent, yet leaving himself still most of the 
privileges of the freeholder? A case could be made 
out for Nottingham farmers far stronger than any to 
be made for the lessees of Portland Place, who are quite 
rich enough to take care of themselves; yet Mr. Broad- 
hurst does not include them in the benefits of his Bill. More- 
over, why does he stop at leaseholders? Tenants-at-will suffer 
quite as much as they do, and are less inclined to improve; yet 
he proposes greatly to increase their number. He will say 
that he does not mention them; but the first incidental effect 
of his Bill, if it becomes an Act, will be to manufacture tenanté 
at-will by the thousand. John Smith compels the Portland 
Estate to sell him No. 300 Portland Place, spends thousands in 
decorations, and then, his health failing, buys a place in South 
Devon. What is he to do with his house? If he sells it, he loses 
his improvements, for the buyer rich enough to buy freeholds 
wants to decorate for himself ; while if he leases it, he may lose his 
house just when the leaseholder pleases. He will be compelled 
to find a tenant-at-will, who, being tenant-at-will, will not lay 
out one shilling he can help. Mr. Broadhurst does not want that, 
we know; but how can it be helped, when the half of well-to-do 
mankind want good houses, but are not rich enough to pay for 
them? They could be mortgaged, of course; but the experi- 
ence of mankind shows that mortgaged properties are seldom 
improved, and that the interest on a mortgage is felt as a 
burden, which a rent is not. So far as the rich are concerned, 
Mr. Broadhurst would only shake the security of property, with- 
out ensuring additional happiness to anybody whatever. He 
thinks, indeed, he shall prevent the fines on renewals, which 
no doubt often create annoyance; but how will he do that, 
when the possibility of such fines must be the first element in 
his jurymen’s calculation? Does he really mean to forbid the 
intrusion of such an element? If he does not, the price will 
be raised by the value of the right of fining ; and if he does, he 
is proposing confiscation pure and simple. 

Still, confiscation may conceivably be justified by national 
necessity, but where is the necessity in this case? Mr. Broad- 
hurst contends that two millions of families will be enabled 
to own their houses, and his figures may possibly be right. 
But, not to mention that of his two millions a large section 
will not be able to buy their freeholds, what national good 
will be the result of their ownership? In the case of peasant- 
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proprietors, we expect the new owners to cultivate much 
more carefully, and to be released from a control injurious 
to character; but the urban householder who pays his rent 
is under no control, and can get no more out of his house for 
the benefit of the country than he got as tenant. Indeed, he 
will get less. If there is one fact proved by experience, it is 
that little and poor landlords are the landlords whom it is 
most difficult to compel to improve. It is hard enough 
to ensure good drainage now, but if the Legislature 
were forced to compel two millions of working-men to 
rebuild their drains, the work would never be done, 
They would resist by force, or refuse to pay, and how could 
payment be insisted on ? The wealthy position of London land- 
lords is the national lever for securing improvements. Sir 
Charles Dilke mentions, as one of the great improvements he 
hopes for, that rates shall be divided between occupiers and 
owners; but if Stepney, say, is owned by its people, his im- 
provement will be simply unmeaning. The workmen-owners 
of a street in Stepney neither could nor would do the great 
works which are essential, and which an owner of the whole 
street can and does, as regards internal drainage, do with- 
out resistance, Landlords on weekly wages are not the 
landlords for whom philanthropists are seeking. That 
properties which might be improved are often unpurchase- 
able, and, therefore, neglected, is true; but then, that 
is because we impose such absurd limitations on freedom 
of contract. We prevent sales by our law of settlement. If 
every freeholder had power to sell, the ground would gradually 
be sold, if only to avoid proposals like Mr. Broadhurst’s; and 
it is towards this change that our legislation tends, no doubt 
too slowly. At all events, let us try what freedom of contract, 
which hardly exists in London, will do for us, before we pro- 
ceed to abolish it altogether. Does Mr. Broadhurst really not 
perceive that the day after his Bill passes leasehold tenure 
will be extinguished, for the landlord’s interest will be tenancy- 
at-will, and the man who cannot afford to buy a freehold, 
though he could afford to pay a premium for a lease, will 
be forced to accept the landlord’s terms ? 


THE CITY GUILDS’ COMMISSION. 


[Ts spite of the Lord Mayor's assertion that the Standard’s 

article on the “City Guilds’ Commission” was “ purely 
imaginary ” (by which latter term we may charitably suppose 
he meant “imaginative ”), and that the “ Report, when issued, 
would be much more moderate in tone and in substance than 
the highly-coloured article to which he had referred would 
lead one to suppose,” we may feel pretty sure that the 
article in question had a substantial foundation. The Standard 
is not a Parisian paper. A London newspaper has too much 
to lose by the publication of inspired articles which turn out 
to be “ wholly unauthentic ” (in the ordinary, and not in the 
Salisburian sense), to care to risk its reputation for fact, for the 
sake of indulging in flights of fancy. The mind of the Com- 
mission may not be finally made up, but we are justified in 
assuming that our contemporary has given us a fair repre- 
sentation of its present state. Internal evidence seems to sup- 
port this assumption. The recommendations hinted at are of 
the very mildest kind that could reasonably have been made. 
The right to acquire the freedom of the Companies either 
by patrimony or by purchase is to be put an end to,and the 
Livery thereby extinguished,—in process of time; but it is 
obvious that the process will take a very long time. The 
Halls of the Companies, valued by the Companies at some- 
thing considerably under £50,000, seeing that £75,000 only 
‘is assumed to represent halls, almshouses, schools, plate, 
furniture, and the value of a few livings,” valued in the rate- 
books at £57,550, and valued by independent valuers at 
£150,000, are to be sold, and the whole property of the 
Companies vested in a Commission. But as, “the private 
rights of the existing members being admitted, they will have 
to be treated with that respect which Parliament usually 
extends to vested interests,’ it would seem that it will be 
a very long time before the sale of the Halls could take 
place, and the usufruct of the property be at the disposal of 
the proposed Commission. 

But what really are the vested rights of the Liverymen in 
the three-quarters of a million of money which represent the 
present value of the Companies’ property? In £200,000 of 
this property they have no rights at all, as it is trust property, 
and has already come under the general supervision of the 
Charity Commissioners. Of the rest, or what is called the 
Corporate property, we are told by Lord Selborne that the 
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property of the Companies belongs to the members absolutely 
’ 


and that they could legally sell it all, and divide it amon 

themselves, if they so pleased. Lord Selborne gave his opinio; 

as a Mercer, and not as Lord Chancellor; but still, it ig a 
much use to struggle against the opinion of the Lord Chan. 

cellor, even when he is not speaking ex cathedra. But if 
such a right does exist, it is one which has only been gained 
by wrong. By obtaining charters from the Crown, the Com. 
panies made two admissions,—first, that the objects for which 
they were established could not be carried out without that 
sanction ; and secondly, that their objects were public objects 
and that they were public bodies. The crafts were incor. 
porated for the purpose of making their position of regula. 
tion and guardianship more secure. They were given privi- 
leges in consideration of their performing certain duties to 
their trade and to the public. It is not to be supposed that the 
grantors of lands would have granted them in perpetuity, if 
they supposed that the actual members at any given moment 
could sell them, and divide the proceeds; or that even the 
testators who left money for the Companies “to make them. 
selves comfortable,” intended the individuals to make them. 
selves comfortable by dividing the money amongst themselves, 
Grants and bequests were made to the Companies, as public 
bodies connected with the trades whose names they bore, and 
for public purposes. It can hardly be that their severance 
from their trades and the cessation of the performance of their 
duties have rid them of their public capacity, so as to enable 
them to divide their property amongst their members. But if in 
point of law that result has come about, then the sooner the law 
is altered the better, in the interests of public morality. It 
will never do to perpetuate a standing testimony to the 
ease with which a long continuance in gross dereliction of 
duty may confer a right to dispense with all duty, and to 
commit a legal act of robbery. In other words, the Sus- 
pensory Act, proposed by the Commission to prevent the 
Companies from committing /elo de se accompanied by theft 
is imperatively necessary. The Lord Chancellor’s claim of 
legal right for the Companies must be tempered in accord- 
ance with his admission of a moral claim on the part of the 
public. 

But when this right of self-spoliation is gone, very little 
remains to the individual members of the Companies. If it 
be admitted that they cannot at one fell swoop plunder the 
perpetual corporation for the benefit of its individual mem- 
bers, neither can they do so by driblets. The only sums now 
spent on the members appear to be £75,000 on entertain- 
ments, and a part of the monstrous sum of £100,000, or about 
one-third of the whole income, which is spent on management. 
This last item of expenditure is so vast as to constitute fairground 
for a charge of dereliction of duty upon the part of the Courts 
of Assistants in managing the Oorporate property, quite 
enough to justify their dismissal. That it is vastly dispro- 
portionate, is clear from the fact that the cost of manage- 
ment at the Universities was found to be not 3 per cent, at 
Oxford, and very little over 24 per cent. at Cambridge, though 
the greater part of the revenues of the Universities is derived 
from agricultural land. It is true that the salaries of some 
Bursars of Colleges are not included in this estimate, but if 
they were added on a vastly more liberal scale than is the 
fact, at the rate of £300 a year in each college, those expenses 
would not be brought up to 5 per cent. Yet the members of 
the Courts of Assistants alone, for the attendances they give, 
receive no less than £40,000, or 54 per cent. on the total 
income of the Companies, in addition to the £60,000, or 8 per 
cent., paid in salaries to those who do the real work of manage- 
ment. There can be no vested right in such mismanagement 
as this in the members of the Companies, any more than there 
is any vested right in the paid officers of the Companies, who 
are, like other servants, from clerk to beadle, liable to dismissal. 
All, therefore, which needs to be left to the Companies, on the 
most stringent construction of vested rights is, £75,000 a year 
for their dinners, gradually decreasing as the members die out, 
and a small sum by way of compensation for the loss of fees 
for proper management. 

It is urged by the Companies that the rest of their income 
is spent not only in a highly beneficial manner, but in a 
better way than it could be spent by any other public body. 
But, as a matter of fact, many, if not all, Companies spend large 
sums in extravagant pensions to retired officers and poor mem- 
bers of their bodies who cannot be said to be in want of charity, 
and they have to seek high and low for objects on which to 
expend their vast surpluses. Londoners, at least, may 
reasonably complain that revenues mostly levied from them- 
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ylves are expended on some such meritorious institutions as 
the Yorkshire College at Leeds, the Technical School at Brad- 
ford, or Lectureships at Glasgow. It is contended with good 
reason that the City Companies are and have always claimed 
to be constituent elements of the City Corporation. It is 
certain that if not essentially part of it, they are very closely 
connected with it, as is proved by the fact that they still elect 
the Lord Mayor. The Companies themselves say that it is 
impossible to bring them again into any useful or living con- 
nection with the Trades whose names they bear. No real good 
is done by frittering away this immense income in doles to a 
thousand different hospitals and charities. The obvious and 
historical and most just method of dealing with these now 
gnachronistic bodies is to merge them anew in the Corporation 
of London. To transfer all their properties and rights 
to the new Municipality which is about to consolidate 
the scattered limbs of London, as in old days the scattered 
local and craft guilds were consolidated in the City 
Government, would be an act of the highest statesmanship. 
With the immense sums that might be saved in management, 
and with the immense increase which may be anticipated in 
the actual income of the Companies, Greater London would 
thus be endowed with revenues which would at once obviate 
the necessity of continuing those taxes on corn and coal which 
press most heavily on those least able to bear them. 

This scheme would involve the least possible interference 
with present “rights of property,” the least possible inter- 
ference with historical continuity, and the greatest possible 
amount of immediate and future public advantage. It is the 
one which, among all the conflicting claims of technical, 
primary and middle-class, and University education, and multi- 
tudinous hospitals and charities, would be the most readily 
acquiesced in by all the claimants, because it would create no 
jealousies, and would indirectly or directly benefit all. The 
citizens of London, as such, have a paramount claim to property 
which was originally designed to benefit them. As for the cry 
against interfering with the rights of property, there can beno 
better way of protecting those rights than to put an end to a 
gross abuse of them. 





THE COMPROMISE ON THE ILBERT BILL. 


HE Government of India has shown some wisdom and 
unusual self-control in agreeing to a compromise upon 
the Ibert Bill. It must have been most painful to the Viceroy 
to yield, more especially as he will not be forgiven for having 
yielded, the Europeans in India, who are almost all either 
pronounced Evangelicals, decided Agnostics, or avowed Sad- 
ducees, regarding his faith with the absurd but incurable 
suspicion displayed in the ridiculous telegrams of this week 
about the * Disestablishment of the Church.” It would, how- 
ever, have been most injurious to India if all Europeans outside 
the small circle of Civilians—that is, all merchants, planters, 
captains of labour, artisans, military officers, and soldiers—had 
distrusted the administration of the Criminal Law, and that they 
would have distrusted it was proved by the universality of the 
resistance to Mr. Ilbert’s measure. Much of the distrust 
may have been unfounded, just as much of the distrust felt 
by Irishmen towards English Courts is unfounded; but that 
is hardly the question for politicians, Prejudice is often an 
important factor in governing nations, and if it was possible to 
conciliate a prejudice so deep as this, it was wise that it should 
be soothed away. It was especially wise in an Empire in which 
authority ultimately rests upon an Army, which shares the 
prejudice so deeply that all cantonments were exempted from 
the operation of the Bill, The method adopted is a very 
complete one, and though it surprises and somewhat dissatis- 
fies us, we can, we think, perceive clearly the ideas upon 
which the Indian Government has acted. 

The original idea of the Ilbert Bill was not to abolish a 
privilege or introduce an equality which is contrary to every 
principle alike of the Indian Codes and of Indian manners, so 
much as to relieve the regular Native Civil Service of a slight. 
It was felt that although untrained deputy magistrates might be 
restricted in the use of their powers, the trained and picked 
native civilians ought to be trusted like their European con- 
fréres, They are assumed to be equal in all respects, and the 
special restriction involved in theory a decided slight. The 
Bill, therefore, as finally settled, gave to Native District Magis- 
trates and Sessions Judges, and to them only, precisely the 
same universal jurisdiction as was assigned to European Judges 
of similar grades. They could try all men, without distinction 
of race, creed, or colour. To this principle, which is sound if 





an Indian can be quite impartial to a European, but unsound 
if he cannot, the Government, which has always maintained 
that he can, has resolutely adhered. Upon this point, which 
it probably regards as cardinal, and essential to the honour of 
its native servants, it has not given way one step. On the 
contrary, it has expressed still more confidence in them than 
before, by doubling their powers, which are increased 
under the “concordat” from the right of inflicting 
six months’ imprisonment—the limit of the powers of 
London Stipendiary Magistrates—up to that of decreeing im- 
prisonment for twelve months. In order, however, to restore the 
impaired confidence of Europeans, they, when brought before 
District Magistrates or Sessions Judges, who alone are mentioned 
in the Bill—the position of lower Magistrates remaining as 
before—are authorised to claim trial before a Jury, upon which 
seven in twelve must be their countrymen. The privilege is 
granted without reference to the Judge, who may be a Euro- 
pean or a Native, a Christian or a Mussulman, a white man or 
a brown one, indifferently, the right being conceded to special 
accused persons, but not against special Judges. By this arrange= 
ment, the honour of the Native Service, for which the Govern- 
ment was primarily solicitous, is saved ; while the European 
distrust, or prejudice, or unreasonableness is completely 
pacified. The Europeans know perfectly well both that a Jury 
of their countrymen will not return unjust verdicts against 
them, and that the Native Judge will not venture, in the 
presence of the leading Europeans in the station, to pass 
vindictive sentences. They are quite content to be tried by 
Juries, and have no objection to Native Judges, so long as 
they are not Judges also of the facts. Their fear is not of 
oppressive sentences, but of manufactured evidence; and they 
know that, as against false witness, the European Jurymen will 
defend them as carefully as the European Judge. 

So far the arrangement is satisfactory, but it will be observed 
that it has been arrived at by granting the Europeans a privilege 
which, as against the tribunals, English as well as Native, is 
ten times as conspicuous as the old one. They are all, in fact, 
made peers, and can claim in serious cases a different mode 
of trial from the immense majority of the community. They 
are more separated as a caste than they ever were before, at 
all events since their exemption from every tribunal but the 
Supreme Court was taken away by statute. This does not, it 
is true, matter in India so much as it would in Europe. The 
natives of the interior have never asked for trial by jury, and 
aware as they are of the Judges’ impartiality, would by no 
means regard that method of investigation as a boon. They 
know quite well that the chasms in native society are too deep, 
and that while the Brahmin would never be punished, the 
ryot would very seldom escape. The privilege, therefore, is not 
a privilege in their eyes, but only a mark of separateness, one of 
the thousand such marks which split native society into frag- 
ments. On the other hand, the European Juries will virtually 
be Special Juries, composed of educated men not at all likely 
to do wilful injustice. They are not inclined to tolerate 
violence, and are more bitter against crimes against property 
—which, however, Europeans seldom commit—than petty 
juries are in England. Still, the privilege granted is a great 
one, the jurors will be penetrated with ideas on the subject of 
self-defence which are not exactly legal, and in times of local 
rioting the system may involve a partial refusal of justice. 
The scheme would not work for a moment, if the number of 
uneducated Europeans increased rapidly, and it will increase 
greatly the tendency to grant Juries in all cases, which is not, in 
the existing condition of India, desirable or safe. Still, these 
dangers can be dealt with when they arrive; and meanwhile, 
the greatest danger of all, the growth of a bitter dislike in 
Europeans for Natives, and a reluctance to see office thrown 
open to them, has been most adroitly obviated. We should 
have greatly preferred a postponement of the Bill until it could 
have been brought forward under new circumstances, but the 
compromise at present will do little harm, and realises the 
wish of the Government to treat all its own servants alike. 

The intensity and absurdity of the local prejudice against 
Lord Ripon is well illustrated in the telegram to the Times 
reporting a coming Disestablishment of the Church. That, 
it is said, being carried out by a Roman Catholic Viceroy, will 
ereate as much irritation as the Ilbert Bill. That is nonsense, 
Even if there were an Kstablished Church in India, and it 
were proposed to abolish it, the Europeans would not care a 
straw ; and there is no such institution, nor is its abolition pro- 
posed. The Anglican Church in India consists of the Regi- 
mental Chaplains, who are assisted both by Catholic priests 
and Presbyterian ministers, a few other Chaplains borne 
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on the military estimates, but attached to the larger 
stations and Presidency towns, four or five Archdeacons, 
whose work man has never discovered, unless they are 
regarded as Bishops’ secretaries, and four or five Bishops, 
who look after the chaplains’ morals, exercise a very limited 
control over the Anglican Missionaries, ordain Anglican con- 
verts, and confirm the children of the Anglican community. 
The military chaplains cannot be touched, as they are indis- 
pensable ; but it has long been argued that the civil com- 
munity ought to pay for their own religious instruction and 
their own confirmations. We presume, therefore, if the ques- 
tion, a very old one, is to be settled, the chaplains will 
be withdrawn from civil stations, and some of the Missionary 
Societies asked to appoint and pay the majority of the 
Bishops. There is little sound objection in practice to the 
present system, which benefits the Natives by helping to 
keep the Europeans within certain bounds of opinion, and 
does not cost any great sum in addition to the unavoidable 
payments for military purposes, but it is, no doubt, indefen- 
sible in theory. The payment of civil chaplains as military 
Officers is an abuse, and the Presidency towns can pay for 
Bishops, if they want them; and the Bishops so paid will do 
all necessary work in partibus infidelium,—that is, in the 
stations of the interior. The whole matter is, however, very 
trifling, and we can only wonder why Lord Ripon, knowing 
the special suspicions to which he would be subjected, did 
not ask Lord Kimberley, with whom the question rests, to 
let it sleep for a year or two longer. We suppose he thought 
that his faith had nothing to do with his duties, and that such 
a course would be a little weak. 





THE ATTITUDE OF FRANCE. 


HE inner feelings of the French peasantry have again 
become matters of serious importance to all Europe. It 

is evident that the upper classes and the Parisians, excited by 
the success before Sontay, are rapidly giving themselves up to 
chauvinism, and are urging, rather than checking, the * for- 
ward ” policy of the Premier, Exasperated by the failures of 
the last few years, and distrustful of all leaders, those French- 
men who are audible are childishly elated with their first 
gleam of success in the field. One writer declares that 
“ Sontay has avenged Sedan,” and although he was doubt- 
less betrayed into that absurdity by the wish to make an 
alliterative mot, the tone of all his confréres has _percept- 
ibly altered for the worse. No pretence is now made of 
willingness to be contented with less than all Tonquin. 
The idea of English mediation, which has in the course of 
these negotiations been welcomed, rejected, and welcomed again, 
is now scouted, with irritating expressions of disdain for this 
country and its “commercial preoccupations.” We are told 
that we only want Hainan, which most Englishmen never 
heard of, and that Lord Granville must not mediate until he is 
asked by France. The possibility of Chinese interference is 
scoffed at, and the Marquis Tseng is henceforward, it is said, 
to be treated “as if China did not exist.” What is more 
serious still, the Government is as elate as its adulators. The 
Havas Agency is the most strictly controlled undertaking in 
France, and it is very difficult to believe that the astounding 
telegram published on Thursday, and nominally sent from 
London, was not drawn up in Paris, and at least sanctioned by 
the Foreign Office. If that is the case, M. Ferry, so far from 
avoiding war with China, is ready to pick a new quarrel, 
and intends—as, indeed, the République Francaise admits— 
to demand a “pecuniary indemnity” for the “ aggressive 
attitude” assumed by China in Tonquin. Such a demand 
would be worthy only of Mr. Layard’s Pasha, who first requisi- 
tioned fowls for his suite from the unhappy villagers near 
Bagdad, and then charged them for “ the wear-and-tear of his 
teeth ” because the fowls were tough, but we are by no means 
certain that an idea of the kind is not afloat in official circles, 
There are ominous references to “ material guarantees,” and 
in the present temper of the Ministry, the Island of Hainan, 
which dominates the Gulf of Tonquin and would support 
itself, may seem a most desirable acquisition. This can be 
obtained only from China; and a quarrel, in which the 
French would occupy the island, and defend it with their 
Fleet alone, may seem the readiest method of acquiring it. 
There are very dreamy projects floating before some French 
minds, If China does not fight, or England interpose, every- 
thing, it is said, is possible; and men are already 
found to declare that all Madagascar should be at once 
annexed, “ because the Hovas, if they sign the treaty ceding 


the country of the Sakalaves, will not observe it”; and that a 
true Indo-Chinese Empire should be founded by France, an 
empire which should realise M. Dupuis’s project of absorbin 
Siam, and running the boundary of French possessions up to 
British Burmah. 

Much of all this, of course, is “ gas,” generated by victory ; 
but as we pointed out last week, the Clericals refuse tg 
resist Asiatic conquest, and the Respectables of the Senate 
voted for it, while the Army is betraying unexpected 
enthusiasm. The Ministry, like every Ministry, is much 
affected by the tone of the upper classes, M. Ferry is convinced 
that the forward policy is wise, the permanent chiefs of 
Departments think, it is said, that France must accumulate 
“estates” now or never, and an uneasy spirit of “ enterprise” 
is manifesting itself among men hitherto deemed serious. The 
extraordinary project brought forward by the Government on 
Thursday of expending £2,000,000 sterling in evicting Arab 
cultivators in Algeria, in order to bestow their possessions 
on 25,000 French colonists, shows that some men at least 
who are ruling the State have temporarily lost their heads, and 
are forgetting not only political economy and common justice, 
but the whole position of France in North Africa. Under 
these circumstances, the feeling of the French peasantry be 
comes of the last importance, and is most difficult to ascertain, 
That they are disposed for peace, we do not doubt. Indeed, 
we agree with those who believe that they always have been 
disposed for peace, and that, except for a moment during the 
Revolution, the aggressive wars of France have been made 
by her rulers and her upper classes. The peasantry 
desire quiet, moderate demands on their children’s lives, 
and high quotations for their Bonds, and, unless they can 
recover lost provinces, regard war with aversion. But then, 
though this is undoubtedly their permanent sentiment, and 
so strong that if China declares war they may at any 
moment upset the Ministry, and turn the vessel’s head 
sharp round—as they compelled M. de Freycinet to do 
in Egypt—is it permanent enough and strong enough to 
induce them to put a stop to apparently successful 
expeditions? We confess to some doubt about this. The 
Deputies should know France, and they are evidently 
doubtful. The Church should know France, and it is 
going the other way. The soldiers should share peasants’ 
feelings, and they are volunteering in thousands for Tonquin. 
We confess we doubt whether the peasants may not look on, 
and unless awakened by some shock, like a Chinese declaration 
of war or a great demand for money, may abstain from inter- 
ference. Neither of these events is at all certain. We our- 
selves believe that the great Council which meets next week 
in Pekin will decide to defend Tonquin, but it would not be 
unlike Chinese statesmen to defend it silently, by filling up 
the Tonquinese ranks, a process no French peasant would 
perceive. He does not, it must be remembered, object 
to use the Fleet or the “ Colonial Army ”—7.e., Marines 
and Volunteers—but only to waste soldiers who are 
his children, and are wanted to carry on life at home, 
As to finance, money must, of course, be spent in quanti- 
ties; but the Government is going to reduce the Floating 
Debt by a loan, voted long since, though not emitted, and 
will then possess the full power, just accorded by both Cham- 
bers to M. Tirard, of borrowing up to a limit of £25,000,000 
from the Bank of France. No doubt, the Senate cautioned 
M. Tirard that if he used this power recklessly, a European 
war might find France unable to collect money suddenly ; but 
still M. Tirard insisted, and the power was granted without 
a division. It is almost too disheartening to believe that 
the Republic can enter on such a career—clearly opposed to 
the wishes of the majority of her people—and the peasantry 
still sit quiet ; but the French Ministry evidently think she 
can, and we do not like the signs. If the power of action 
temporarily belongs to the politicians, and the journalists, 
and the Parisian upper classes, they are in a most dangerous 
mood,—* freezing for a fight,” as the Americans say, with 
somebody not too big. They may be restored to their usual 
senses by events, by a message from Pekin, by a rising 
in North Africa, or even by a check in Tonquin ; but at present 
they are burning with a passion for territories, provinces, 
islands, anything that is to be had. Reproof does not lie in 
our mouths perhaps, while we are always acquiring ; but re- 
membering that France cannot colonise, and has never adhered 
to any consistent policy about dependencies, having acquired 
South India, Louisiana, Haiti, and Egypt, only to lose them, 
we watch this outburst of old passions under a new régime 





with pained regret. 
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MR. HOLLOWAY. 


HERE is always a profound interest felt by Englishmen 

in men who accumulate great fortunes, whether they 
spend them well or ill, or do not spend them at all, but save 
them for others to spend ; and it is obvious that Mr. Holloway, 
who had one of those knacks of making money which almost 
suggest the possibility of a new and very artificial instinct, has 
excited this interest in England—more, we think, by the 
fortune that he made, than by the generosity towards the 
public with which he expended it. We heartily recognise the 
generosity of those plans for healing curable mental disease, and 
for giving girls a solid intellectual training, on which Mr, Hollo- 
way lavished a considerable part of his colossal wealth. But we 
must say that there seems tous to be too much disposition to make 
light of the great variety of polyglot fibs by which the original 
basis of that colossal fortune was laid. From all we have ever 
heard,—of course, we have no knowledge on the subject our- 
selves, —Mr. Holloway’s ointment has really been found a most 
useful remedy for sores, especially the sores of horses, by 
those who have tried it; and Mr. Holloway’s pills are probably 
useful pills of a common-place kind. But there is no manner 
of doubt that they would never have earned the sums. they 
did earn, if the advertisements had kept within the truth in 
speaking of their curative effects; there is no manner of 
doubt that their popularity has sprung from that gross ex- 
aggeration of the excellences of their own wares which 
tradesmen indulge in all over the world,—and which they 
no doubt excuse, by saying to themselves that as everybody 
is disposed to be incredulous of the praises lavished by 
men on their own goods, you must extremely over-rate the 
utility of what you offer, if you expect it to be rated by others 
even at its actual value. We dare say that Mr. Holloway would 
have argued that the net result of all his advertising eulogies 
on the virtues of the pills was, that people thought they might 
just as well try them when they felt unwell, and that that 
result was not only harmless, but often very useful. But a 
much greater and much worse result than this is produced by 
all such exaggerations of language. We do not mean merely that 
the ignorant are led to rely on these much-puffed medicines, 
when they really need the best medical aid that they can get, and 
that they too often put off till too late the application for that 
aid, in their credulous reliance on the patent medicine. We mean 
much more than this, though this, too, isa very mischievous 
result of advertising fibs. We mean that every fortune made 
by using language unscrupulously, is a bounty on the use of 
unscrupulous language for the future, and that the suc- 
cessful figments concerning Holloway’s Pills or Old Parr’s 
Life Pills, which get so much provisional and tentative 
credence, lead to the multiplication of other figments of 
the same class, till English Trade is honeycombed by the false 
eulogies on common-place articles, and the suspicions which 
these false eulogies excite. We do not suppose that Mr. 
Holloway thought it wrong to over-praise his own medicines, 
He probably thought that “ Caveat emptor” was a very good 
motto, and that the credulous who really accepted all his 
advertisements literally, were very few indeed ;—nay, that even 
they accepted them rather as sanguine people catch at straws, 
when they see nothing better to catch at, than as absolutely 
relying on what they read. But what we maintain is that it 
is a great misfortune that colossal wealth can be earned by 
inspiring deliberately a great deal of false hope ; that the habit 
of trying to inspire hope which must in a vast number of 
cases be disappointed, is a demoralising habit; and that 
we would far rather have seen Mr. Holloway advertising 
far and wide his regret that he had overpraised his Pills, 
and had induced ignorant persons to hope that by their help 
they might find cures for diseases which the Pills were entirely 
unfitted even to ameliorate, than have seen him acting the 
Good Samaritan to the insane, and providing munificently 
for the education of girls. The fibs of such advertisers may 
be more or less venial fibs,—we do not for an instant compare 
them to deliberate attempts to cheat the widows and orphans 
out of their savings, such as the false prospectuses of so many 
bubble companies make ; but we do say that they are part of 
a bad and demoralising Trade system, which tends to bring the 
great prizes to the least scrupulous of the self-eulogists, and 
so puts a premium on commercial insincerities which exert 
the worst possible influence in the community. If it is right 
to say to all the world that a pill will cure diseases which 
it will not affect in the smallest degree, it is equally 
right to call a poor claret “La Rose,” or a miserable tea 
the finest souchong, or the worst shoddy the best broadcloth ; 


and this is precisely what English tradesmen do—not always 
with the same worldly wisdom, for patent medicines are not tried 
by quite the same standards as food and clothing, and are much 
seldomer bought by those who have already tried their virtues by 
any reasonable and sufficient tests. We deliberately think that if 
the late Mr. Holloway had honestly retracted the exaggerated 
descriptions of the virtues of his Pills, in all the papers in which 
he had published these descriptions, he would have done more 
good to England, than by founding a dozen excellent and 
splendid lunatic asylums, and a dozen excellent and splendid 
colleges for young women. The example of a successful 
tradesman regretting his too-successful puffs of his own wares, 
would have been a better example for Englishmen, than the 
example of genuine and splendid generosity which Mr, Holloway 
undoubtedly set. 








PRESENT-MAKING. 

HE Derby Porcelain-makers’ present to Mr. Gladstone 
almost fulfils the ideal of a present. It was something 
which the receiver was known to value. It was something on 
which the givers had so impressed their own skill and energy, 
that there could never be any mistake as to the donor. And 
it embodied, as every gift ought more or less to embody, the idea 
of sacrifice,—that is, of the intention to hand over to the receiver 
something by which the givers might themselves have profited. 
greatly, had they chosen to devote the same time, skill, and 
energy to a work for which they would have been remunerated 
in the ordinary way. That seems to us to be the ideal of a present, 
an ideal rarely fulfilled. How few, comparatively, are the gifts 
which really fill a distinct place of their own in the mind 
and imagination of the receiver! How few even of the gifts 
which do fill such a place, are those which leave on 
them the impress of the mind and character of the giver! 
And even when a gift fulfils both conditions, how often it fails 
to represent anything like a real sacrifice made by the giver on 
behalf of the receiver,—how often it is a mere equivalent for 
money spent, without an appreciable sacrifice of any kind 
in the spending! The truth is that in these days of 
lavish present-giving, present-giving too often becomes a mere 
form, with all the heart left out of it. Indeed, where there are 
so many presents given, it cannot well be anything else, for a 
present should represent care, thought, effort, a real wish, in 
short, to show that the circumstances of the receiver have been 
carefully taken into the mind of the giver, and that a serious 
endeavour has been made to adapt the gift to the tastes or 
wants of the person for whom it is intended;—and this is 
hardly possible, where everybody gives to almost everybody of 
his acquaintance, as too often happens now at the seasons of Pre- 
sent-giving. Probably one reason of the increasing multiplication 
of Christmas cards is that these make the very easiest conceivable 
presents,—presents that can be selected in a moment, with hardly 
any trouble, and hardly the least adaptation to the special tastes 
of either giver or receiver. The nearer a present comes to 
representing that minimum of effort, that minimum of indi- 
vidual character, that minimum of special adaptation to the 
wants of the person for whom they are designed, the nearer they 
come to being mere burdens,—which had better, indeed, be treated 
as burdens, and dispensed with altogether. For in this, as in other 
matters, the least hearty, least generous, least conscientious efforts 
are always the most fatiguing, just because they are mere 
punctiliousnesses, into which no life is poured, and in which 
no deep interest centres. Nothing is less tedious than 
giving a true sign of personal regard, in the only way 
in which true regard can be expressed,—that is, with plenty 
of evidence of the real existence of that regard. Nothing is 
more tedious than going through a ceremony intended to express 
regard, without taking the pains necessary to express it, and 
probably without feeling the regard which you nevertheless try 
to express. The French New Year’s presents have, we are told, 
very nearly reached this climax of representing nothing more 
than such a conventional sense of duty as the leaving of a card 
betokens in England. If we are rightly informed, the French 
étrennes are constantly transferred from one hand to another,— 
since they do not represent any intrinsic value at all as the special 
gift of the special giver,—till at last they circulate back into the 
hands of the original donors, having performed precisely the 
same formal office in discharging the debts of social convention 
which a five-franc piece performs when it likewise, after passing 
through a number of different hands, returns to the coffers of 
the Bank which issued it. But whether it be true or not that the 





French étrennes have really reached this climax of conventionality, 
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it is certain that the exchange of Christmas and New Year’s 


cards in England is fast approaching to this climax of conven- 
tionality, and is beginning to represent little but a dim sense 
of social obligation, and a keen sense of social burden. It seems 
to us a bad social sign, when present-giving becomes so universal 
and so much a matter of routine, that no one takes any special 
thought of the kind of gift wanted, no one endeavours to give 
any individual significance of his own to the gift, while every one 
husbands as much as possible the expenditure of thought and 
taste on the selection of the present. What that really implies 
is a widely diffused sense of general social pressure, and a 
rapidly diminishing sense of individual tie and friendship, a 
keen feeling of the many points in which social ties press on one, 
and a blunt feeling of the personal obligations under which 
we live to those who really do us almost all the good 
that we get from society at all. It is a bad thing when 
people begin to think so much of what they owe to 
comparative strangers, that they have hardly time to think 
specially of what they owe to those who are nearest and dearest 
to them, and try to express their sense of the deeper, just as 
they express their sense of the slighter obligations, by the 
issue of a sort of paper currency of general and superficial 
gratitude. 

For our parts, we hold that present-making, to be worth any- 
thing, should be as individual as possible, should be studied, 
and not slurred over, should represent a genuine effort to ap- 
preciate the wants or tastes of the receiver, and an effort only 
less earnest to express the sympathetic taste of the giver. The 
gift which represents a mere purchase, even if it be carefully 
and wisely selected, is always inferior to an equally welcome 
gift which represents the skill and art of the giver. Not, of 
course, that we approve the detestable egotism of giving, 
as some people give, just to glorify their own skill; 
but that where the tastes of the receiver can be fully grati- 
fied by the skill of the giver, the present is twice as 
much a true present for being produced by the giver, and 
not merely purchased by him. Where it is possible, the gift 
should really represent the sympathy existing between the 
giver and the receiver; and, of course, nothing can represent 
this as well as a first-rate work executed by the giver, which the 
receiver both admires and needs. But as the object of a gift is 
to confer pleasure, it is obvious that the tastes and wants of the 
receiver should be the first thing to consider, and that even a 
purchase which better satisfies them, is a truer gift than a pro- 
duction of the giver’s own which is not precisely what the former 
wants. On the whole, however, the real object of a present, 
—the drawing together of giver and receiver by the act of the 
former,—is better obtained by a gift which represents the taste 
and time and skill of the former, with equal benefit to the 
latter, than by any merely purchased gift. But when, 
as often happens, the giver has no talent which enables 
him to produce for himself what will please his friend, 
then care, time, and taste should be expended on discover- 
ing what will really best satisfy the taste of the per- 
son for whom the present is designed; and an attempt 
should be made not only to secure this, but also to secure 
that in effecting this it should also not offend the taste 
of the giver. It is a very bad present which, though it 
pleases the receiver, does so at the cost of dissatisfying the 
giver. A man who despises “ Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy,” 
should hardly give it even to a person who really admires that 
work, A man who knows a picture to be bad, should hardly 
give it even to a friend who indulges the unfortunate illusion 
that it is good. A gift should represent common ground. It 
should represent what the giver thinks well of, as well as the 
receiver ; indeed, if it does not, there is a sort of mild treachery 
in giving it, and so encouraging the bad-taste which the giver 
regrets. True, you should never give a pearl, however fine, to 
one who could not appreciate the beauty of a pearl ; you should 
never cast your pearls before creatures who do not even regard 
pearls as precious. But aman who thought garnets ugly and 
vulgar, should never give them even to one who thought them 
rich and splendid. 

But after all, the great reform would be to give much fewer 
presents, and give them seldomer, but fo let them represent a 
great deal more of real character in the giver than they do now. 
Life without presents would be a great deal more tolerable than 
life inundated with presents that mean little or nothing. If 
democracy is to prevail in all our social ways, let it prevail 


——y 
giving, by extinguishing the custom, except on the rap 
occasions where there is a special need to show individual loy 
and regard, than by diminishing the signifiance and the persong 
thought represented by those presents which are given. Itjy 
impossible to shower down presents in all directions, and Yet not 
diminish their value as denoting personal affection or reverence, 
And unless they do represent personal affection or reverence, 
they are dim, unmeaning, imbecile things. Present-giving wij 
cease to be significant, and therefore will become a dreary ang 
tedious routine, unless it is strictly limited to the expression g 
real, natural, and hearty feelings which can find no othe 
equally adequate utterance. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON ENGLISH CHINA. 
HE present which the Liberal working-men of Derby have 
made to Mr. Gladstone is in every way appropriate. The 
particular form which the gift took was calculated to give Mr, 
Gladstone special pleasure. “I have,” he told the deputation, 
“for very many years had a great love for porcelain.” Someof 
the scanty leisure of a public man with an extraordinary capacity 
for work, and with a corresponding amount of work thrown 
upon him, has often been given to the great King Street 
auction rooms. Amidst all the excitement and all the 
labour of politics, he has found a moment’s relaxation in 
the texture of Wedgwood pottery or the colour of Oriental china, 
The choice of porcelain thus showed that acquaintance with 
and appreciation of his tastes which make a gift additionally 
attractive. And, even amongst the various kinds of china and 
the various types of decoration which might have been chosen, 
this particular service stands out distinctly. It has strong 
local interests of its own. It has been made in the town by 
whose workmen it is presented, and at works which represent 
and continue one of the most famous English factories. Every 
one who knows anything of the history of English porcelain has 
heard of “Crown Derby,” and knows the combination of gold 
and dark blue which has always been its characteristic mark; 
and it is at the “ Derby Crown Porcelain Works” that this 
service has been made. The link with the past is not merely 
one of name and style. The flowers which make part of the 
ornamentation are painted by a man who worked in the old 
Derby factory, and who now at eighty-two still lives, to unite 
the reviving industry with the earlier triumphs of the same art 
Further, the landscapes which form the centre of each piece 
are described as forming in themselves a gallery of Derbyshire 
scenes. Thus the association of the service, alike with those 
who give and with him to whom it is given, is complete. 
Mr. Gladstone gives the manufacture of porcelain its true place, 
when he says that it is more than a branch of industry,—more 
even than a branch of skilled industry. There must be some 
cause to account for the estimation in which it is held in every 
nation. Its uses are so obvious and so many, that it is no 
wonder that it has always been valued for the service it renders. 
But in every instance, it has been valued for something more 
than its service. It has been valued not merely for its use, but 
for its beauty; not merely for what it does, but for what it is. 
Now, this just marks the dividing-line between industry and 
Art. The making of china is a branch of industry, but it is also 
a branch of Art. Everything about it combines to give it this 
distinction. There is the beauty of the material; there is the 
plastic quality which enables it to be thrown into so many 
different forms; there is the eminent suitableness of its surface for 
decoration. Consequently, porcelain has some of the merits of a 
precious stone, together with some which belong to sculpture and 
some which belong to painting; and all these ina material which 
lends itself in a thousand different ways tothe supply of human 
wants. Do what we will, we must eat off china and drink out 
of china, and see china of one kind or another around us where- 
ever we turn. And in each one of these capacities it may do its 
work so as to please the eye or to offend it, and it is its power 
of doing one or the other that makes it a work of art,—of good 
art, if the workman uses his opportunities well; of bad art, if 
he uses them ill. There are other pursuits in which art is 
applied to industry, and in their degree the results are always 
works of art. But in porcelain it is applied more directly, and 
with a certain predominance of the artistic element which 
makes it unlike all other industries which hold a similar place 
in the debateable land which separates the neighbours from each 
other. 
Yet something is still wanting to invest the making of por- 
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atility is constantly treading on the heels of beauty, and what 
jg intended to be beautiful constantly falls short of what it was 
meant to be, by reason of some fault in the taste of the 
producer. Much as English porcelain has improved during 
the last ten years, there is still a lamentable vagueness in 
the mind of the buyer as to what it is that he ought to look 
for in the thing he buys. In too many instances he has not 
risen above the bondage of “new patterns.” Though he is 
going to buy what, if he is fairly fortunate, will last his lifetime 
and that of his children, he is careful to ask whether a pattern 
js this year’s or last year’s. He assumes that what was made 
yesterday must be essentially better than what was made a 
twelvemonth ago. Nor is he any more free from that other 


_ slavery of liking to see porcelain made to do the very things 


which it is least fitted to do. In his eyes, the highest triumph 
of the potter’s art is to imitate some material with which it has 
nothing in common, or to exhibit an incongruous decoration. 
It does not do to trust wholly to the producer to find a cure for 
this state of things. Competition is so fierce in modern trade, 
that what one man does all his rivals must do the next moment, 
The very shop-windows which a little time back rejected every 
stuff that was not dyed with the faintest and most subdued 
colours now exhibit, side by side with the hues to which they 
owe their success, the coarse blues and reds which a wayward 
taste has decreed shall this year displace all that has been 
thought beautiful, because fashionable for some years past. If 
the tuste of the buyer goes wrong, the taste of the manufacturer 
will go wrong too. The public need educating as well as the work- 
man. Yet though it is the public that needs educating, it is the 
workman that must play the teacher. The trained judgment 
of experts has an important part to play in raising the taste 
of those who are not experts. Though the function of 
academies may easily be overrated, they still have their func- 
tion. In painting, for example, it can hardly be doubted that 
individual buyers would go more wrong than they do, if there 
were no conclave sitting at Burlington House to decide what 
pictures are worthy of exhibition and what are not. The 
exhibitions always going on in London at least weed out a 
great deal of rubbish. More than this, they show to one artist 
what other artists are capable of; and though this very often 
generates nothing but imitation, it sometimes puts a man on 
his mettle, and makes him try to do the best that he himself 
can conceive, not merely to copy the best that another has 
conceived. The general level of painting is raised, and from 
time to time individuals are stimulated to show that they, too, 
can rise above the general level. We should like to see an 
exhibition of pottery every year in London, not merely a collec- 
tion of anything that a potter chooses to send, but one in which 
the things shown have been carefully picked out by a com- 
mittee of really qualified judges, partly professionals and partly 
amateurs,—Mr. Gladstone himself, for example, being one of 
them, if he could possibly find the time. To have been 
admitted to the annual exhibition would then mark out a piece 
of china as being, at all events, up to a certain mark; and as 
pottery is, more than most others, an imitative art, the improve- 
ment thus effected would slowly, but surely, filter down to many 
an article which the maker had never dreamed of exhibiting. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF MELODRAMA. 


T is now twenty years since the present writer, at a time 
when the theatres of London were comparatively deserted, 
predicted that the first man who placed good English opera- 
bouffe upon the Stage would make a fortune. It was so placed 
at last, and all the world knows how H.M.8. Pinafore, Patience, 
and the like have succeeded financially. We venture now to say 
that any playwright who can impart to Melodrama any new 
interest, whether it be poetry or pathos, or really fine scenic 
effect, will draw paying crowds to the house in which his play is 
performed. There are vast numbers of people, as we have always 
maintained, whose view of the Drama is not lofty and not low, who 
do not expect it to instruct them, and who find the “ mirror held 
up to nature” rather in the novel and the newspaper, thanon the 
Stage, but who still desire theatrical entertainment, and who 
can be provided with it, if writers so will, without recourse to 
any objectionable means. In the absence of first-rate tragedy— 
which is unprocurable, except when a wealthy lessee will risk 
the expense and trouble of a Shakespearian revival—and the 
dearth of good new comedy, they will be heartily content with 
melodrama, provided only it is not mere situation, They rather 





like melodrama, in fact, just as habitual novel-readers, satiated’ 
with character-painting, will read a romance with gusto, if only 
there is anything in it besides improbability, surprise, and 
violent situation. We all know how the Colleen Bawn drew ; and 
it drew not only because of Mrs. Boucicault’s admirable acting, 
but because there was a pathos in the story which made it by 
itself a romance worth a certain amount of trouble to see 
realised. The same cause, aided by the unequalled acting of 
Mr. Jefferson, made a permanent success of Rip van Winkle. 
A few nights ago we entered the Princess’s Theatre, and found a 
house literally crammed, more especially the stalls and boxes, 
with an audience who heartily enjoyed and applauded a “‘ mere 
melodrama,” often an absurd melodrama, with some genuine 
poetry and thought in it. There was nothing in the acted 
romance to explain its success, but just that. No play- 
goer cares particularly about the fourth century,—or is it 
the fifth ?—or the state of things in Bithynia under Byzan- 
tine rule; nor, if such a person existed, would he have been 
much delighted with the performance. The costumes may be 
fairly correct, for what we know, though those of the actresses 
seemed to us full of anachronisms; but that semi-comic 
Tetrarch is an absurd impossibility, nor could he, as the writers 
seem to imagine, have murdered free citizens at discretion. 
Claudian, too, the hero of the piece, who is one minute a Pro- 
consul and another a Prefect, could not have inflicted all that 
summary justice, being bound by very rigid laws as to previous 
trial, nor would he have stalked about without lictors at 
the mercy of a mob. A Roman soldier, drunk on duty, like 
Belus, would have been beaten with a vine-stock till he fainted ; 
and free citizens were not sentenced for no fault to work im 
chains. All the comic scenes are poor, and only one of the 
actors could, in any way or degree, hold the house. Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, as Claudian, recites well, looks his part to perfection, 
poses like a fine picture, and expresses better almost than any 
actor we have seen on the stage, that most difficult quality to 
act,—profound calm. He would act a king in a great part delight- 
fully, and impart to him precisely that sentiment of sufficiency 
in himself which Napoleon complained that Talma would 
never realise. The remaining actors, however, have not much 
to do, and do it in a very ordinary way. Agazil, the 
blacksmith, in particular, distinctly fails to express that 
he is checked in his assault on Claudian by supernatural 
influence ; and Miss Eastlake, who, in Almida, has a part which 
might be made a splendid one—that of a girl, afterwards blind, 
constrained by an overmastering, and, as it were, supernatural, 
yet illusory, love—is overweighted by it. She is most creditably 
painstaking, does her very best, and never offends by stage tricke; 
but the part would have taxed Rachel, and is so completely over 
Miss Eastlake’s head, as to produce a certain impatience in the 
spectator. Nor are many of the incidental situations impressive. 
Most of them are of the old ‘“ Unhand me, villain!” order, 
which is not a bit the less repulsive because the costumes are 
unusual; while the earthquake, despite the marvellous get-up, 
leaves little impress of reality. The audience is not aghast, but 
only curious as to the way in which it has been done. 


Nevertheless, the play is a success, and deservesto beone. Right 
through it, never forgotten for a moment, runs a poetic thought, 
to which every detail is made subordinate. Claudian, a profli- 
gate Byzantine noble, has in sheer wilfulness purchased a beauti. 
ful slave girl in the market, for whom her husband was bid- 
ding, and she flies from him to the protection of a Christian 
hermit. Claudian pursues, blasphemes the creed of the 
hermit, in sentences of some force and well adapted to his 
time, and finally stabs him. The hermit dying, pronounces 
a curse, which grants the Pagan noble the gift of ever- 
lasting youth, to be enjoyed till he chooses death; but loads 
it with this condition,—that though his heart shall be filled with 
benevolence, no love, or kindness, or pity of his shall bring 
its object aught but misery; while for all who love him, there 
is the same doom. Rich, powerful, good, Claudian shall stand 
alone, isolated from the affections of mankind. Of course, the 
curse is fulfilled. Claudian enfranchises the slave he has pur- 
sued, and she falls dead of joy. He bestows alms on a 
beggar-woman, and her child dies. He liberates an artisan 
unjustly condemned, and the artisan leads a life of 
misery. Through a century he passes on, striving to 
bless, yet always cursing, till the very populace recog- 
nise in his benevolence something hostile to Heaven’s will. 
Almida, a Bithynian girl, falls madly in-love with him, forsakes 
her betrothed for him, and is struck blind, Claudian, responding to 
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her love, would express his devotion to the full, but for the dread 
lest it should destroy her. At last he is about toyield to his passion 
-—the more entrancing, because he has not known love through 
his century of joyless youth—when the Hermit, appearing from 
his grave, warns him that again he is warring against a 
woman’s happiness; and Claudian electing death, in order to 
bless Almida, in whom her old fidelity revives, the curse is 
lifted. That is a most poetic conception, and an original one— 
for Eugene Sue’s Wandering Jew carries with him only an 
epidemic—clearly if imperfectly, worked out, and it draws 
the audience along, till all defects are forgotten, and 
the curtain comes down upon a true outburst of enthusi- 
asm. Not a point that bore upon the central idea was 
missed, more especially Claudian’s useless effort to prove to 
himself that in liberating the captive he was but doing justice, 
and could, therefore, evade the curse; and his just remark that 
heaven still left him the right to punish. Throughout, even in 
the poorest scenes, the audience was conscious of the fine vein of 
poetry running through the piece, and welcomed every incident 
and every thought which bore upon it with hearty cordiality 
and warmth. The thought, if often subtle and always far 
removed from actual life, was never above their heads, and there 
was no trace of the bewilderment which so often mars the suc- 
cess of a piece which aspires to arouse the loftier emotions. The 
audience was entirely content, and that with a lesson of the 
highest morality, which many critics, reasoning «a priori, would 
have fancied might prove as dull as a sermon upon benevolence. 
We are not questioning, of course, that Mr. Barrett’s fine 
representation of the melancholy Roman magnate, with his 
grandly calm authority, and the strange new groups pre- 
sented on the stage, and the frequently exquisite scenery, contri- 
bute to make such a play as Claudian succeed. Of course they do, 
and should. What we contend is, that neither want of knowledge 
of the time, nor unexpectedness, and, so to speak, unreasonable- 
ness, in the action, nor loftiness in the motive, in the least repel 
an English audience, if only in addition to these things there 
is something more, something poetic, or pathetic, or human; 
that they will release a playwright from the obligation to obey 
any rules, or to be bound by any probabilities, if only he will 
interest either. their minds, or hearts, or eyes. They can 
enjoy, and will pay for, a pure romance, if only it is 
genuinely romantic,—a story which, though improbable, 
has a human charm in it, a thought large enough or strong 
enough to attract, of whatever kind. In this instance, the charm 
is of the strangest kind, the agony of a good man at finding 
that he possesses the evil-eye, that all blessings received from 
him become curses,—a thought, one would have said, hardly 
conceivable to Englishmen, who have lost even the memory of 
the superstition, once so universal, that there are men whose 
kindliness attracts to its objects the anger of the Gods; 
yet it proves sutficient to attract. That should be an 
encouragement to those who are striving to “elevate the 
Drama,” for it releases them from fetters, and shows them 
that poetry, and pathos, and nobleness are not necessarily 
“ destructive to the Treasury ;” and that a theatre can be filled 
by a play which is neither a great tragedy nora fine comedy 
of Society, nor an exhibition of painted girls in tights, but 
only a romance, with an idea in it admitting of spectacle, yet 
dominating, and not dominated by it. To produce such a play 
and to succeed with it, is a lower ideal than to produce a great 
work of art; but, then, it is an attainable ideal, which, till the 
great artist comes, the work of urt is not. Claudian is not 
Coriolanus, but it is something to please those who only seek 
entertainment by a play which is so lofty in its essential motive ; 
and, that preposterous Tetrarch being forgotten, so entirely 
without vice in it as Claudian is. We cannot have a series 
of Shakespeares; but of thoroughly good melodramas there 
ought to be no end, any more than there is of novels, if only 
the public would go to see them,—and we maintain they will. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING AT OXFORD. 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘ SpecTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Your Oxford correspondents have not, as it seems to me, 
fully stated their own arguments. The province of the Univer- 
sity, they say, is only to consider the sufficiency of a candidate’s 
intellectual knowledge. Even this assertion requires limitation, 
for the appointment of an examiner notorious for his immoral 





life would be almost universally disapproved. Nor, on the 
other hand, would a candidate, however brilliant his intellect 
obtain high honours in moral philosophy and other schools, if 
he were to argue against the views held to be orthodox by the 
examiners. This, however, is not the point to which I ask your 
readers’ attention. 

We have now among our Graduates and Professors some J ews, 
whose intellectual position no one calls in question. They have 
a right, then, it would seem, to be examiners in the New Testa. 
ment, being intellectually competent. But the appointment ofa 
Jew to sucha post would be a reductio ad absurdum, which would 
at once bring about the abolition of all religious examinations, 
—the end which one, at least, of your correspondents evidently 
desires. The abolition of all instruction in religion must follow, 
for no one now lectures on any subject which has not a quotable 
price in the Schools. If divinity lectures are to cease, why not 
sermons? If sermons, why not chapel services? In short, to 
be consistent, the University must have nothing to do with 
religion in any form. This is the conclusion at which one party 
aims, as some of its members candidly avow. The recent con- 
test has been a great help to them. To be able to put forward 
an estimable, cultivated, religious Nonconformist as the object 
of their sympathy, was a piece of good-luck hardly to be hoped 
for. In general, Nonconformists may be relied upon to help 
non-Christians; but it is very seldom that they have so irre. 
proachable a leader. Churchmen should have seen this, and 
have declined the challenge so cleverly thrown down to them, 
Their want of liberality and of political insight has in this, as 
in many other instances, led them to a serious mistake, and has 
given the University Secularists an unhoped-for gain. 

Let me not be mistaken. I have no fear for religion in Oxford, 
Its parish churches, of more than one school, have a more 
numerous attendance of Undergraduates than was ever known 
before. Sunday evening sermons for Undergraduates last 
year were listened to by audiences which filled the spacious 
church; meetings in behalf of Missions, or the cause of Tem- 
perance, purity, and the like, seldom fail to attract. I have no 
fear for religion, yet I do not wish to see the University secu- 
larised. These old chapels, some of them of rare architectural 
beauty, their religious associations blended with art, music, 
and all the poetry of rich historic interest, are a main feature 
of that inexpressible charm which Oxford has for her best sons 
When they are left to the excursionist, who has duly subsidised 
the porter at the gate, Oxford will be, to many of us, another place. 

But there is another point not to be overlooked. If the Uni- 
versity is only a place for testing intellectual knowledge, what 
possible excuse can there be for requiring the costly and bur- 
densome condition of three or four years’ residence as a pre- 
liminary to a Degree? The London B.A. Degree is probably 
a better test of intellectual knowledge than the same degree at 
Oxford. Why should the latter be denied to thousands who 
could pass the intellectual test with the preparation they can 
more economically, and perhaps more safely, obtain at home ? 
The interests of the married tutors and lecturers in Park Town 
ought, no doubt, to be tenderly dealt with; but the University 
is rich enough to provide for them. I, for one, if it is settled 
that the University has no other province but the testing of 
intellectual knowledge, am ready to agitate for the admission, 
without residence or residential expenses, of the body of the 
people to its membership and its Degrees.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OxonlENsIS. 

P.S.—I may just observe that the question of the fitness of 
the Thirty-nine Articles to form part of the religious subject of 
examination did not fall within the scope of this letter. 





THE NEW PEERAGE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—Are you not somewhat hard upon the Poet-Laureate 
for accepting the peerage which the Queen has offered 
him, and is he not likely to be suffering unnecessary pain 
in consequence of the tone taken on the subject by a 
portion of the Press? That your Radical contemporary, 
which published its clever, but cruel parody, “ Baron 
Alfred Vere de Vere” should dislike the new peerage 
does not surprise one, for it has always a sneer ready for the 
House of Lords. But whatever your view may be as to the 
desirability of retaining that House as a political power, you 
always show great appreciation of the graciousness and refines 
ment which are the good side of an aristocracy. 
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You say most happily that the influence of a great poet is 
akin to a great spiritual influence, and if so, we should surely 
(while the House of Lords exists) hail its being recruited from 
the noblest minds of the country, and not alone from the 
strong, and often hard, who come to the front as great lawyers 
or millionaires, or even as great soldiers and politicians. 

In modern days, the influence of the House of Lords is far 
more social than political,and in an age which has seena 
great vulgarisation of society—through the enormous in- 
crease in the plutocracy among other causes—would it not 
bea happy thing if the leaders of all branches of intellectual 
life, with its refining influence, could be incorporated in the Upper 
House? I believe that the advocates of life-peerages hold that 
view, and it is acted on to a far greater extent in most foreign 
countries than with us, although our aristocracy is not a caste, 
as it is, more or less, abroad. 

Alfred Tennyson may be a greater power to many minds than 
Lord Tennyson, but the House of Lords might have a healthier 
influence on English life if it contained more great poet-peers. 
You think a saint would be out of place in the gorgeous palace 
in which the Lords sit. Perhaps so, and yet one is loth to 
think that although it is true that the able Church administra- 
tor most often reaches the Bench of: Bishops, men of saint-like 
mind are never to be found there, or that they do not exercise 
an ennobling influence on their place and generation.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. B. 

[Political serviceableness is of the essence of fitness for either 
House of Parliament. A saint, as such, would not be out of 
place in the House of Lords, if he added to the political capacity 
of that assembly; but he would refuse, by very virtue of his 
being a saint, to increase the number of political do-nothings in 
the House of Lords. So should a poet with no political gifts 
or experience.—Ep. Spectator. } 





INSTINCT. 
(To THE EpiItTor oF THE ‘‘SpEcTaTOoR.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Darwin’s “ Notes on Instinct,” recently published by 
my friend, Mr. Romanes, have again called attention to the 
interesting subject of instinct in animals. 

Miss Martineau once remarked that, considering how long we 
have lived in close association with animals, it is astonishing 
how little we know about them, and especially about their 
mental condition. This applies with especial force to our 
domestic animals, and above all, of course, to dogs. I believe 
that it arises very much from the fact that hitherto we have tried 
to teach animals, rather than to learn from them,—to convey 
our ideas to them, rather than to devise any language, or code 
of signals, by means of which they might communicate theirs to 
us. No doubt, the former process is interesting and instructive, 
but it does not carry us very far. 

Under these circumstances, it has occurred to me whether 
gome such system as that followed with deaf mutes, and espe- 
cially by Dr. Howe with Laura Bridgman, might not prove very 
instructive, if adapted to the case of dogs. Accordingly, I pre- 
pared some pieces of stout cardboard, and printed on each in 
legible letters a word, such as “food,” “bone,” “out,” &. I 
then began training a black poodle, “ Van” by name, kindly 
given me by my friend, Mr. Nickalls. 

I commenced by giving the dog food in a saucer, over 
which I laid the card on which was the word “food,” 
placing also by the side an empty saucer, covered by a 
plain card. ‘“ Van” soon learnt to distinguish between the 
two, and the next stage was to teach him to bring me the 
card; this he now does, and hands it to me quite prettily, 
and I then give him a bone, or a little food, or take him out, 
according to the card brought. He still brings sometimes a 
plain card, in which case I point out his error, and he then 
takes it back and changes it. This, however, does not often 
happen. Yesterday morning, for instance, he brought me the 
eard with “food” on it nine times in succession, selecting it 
from among other plain cards, though I changed the relative 
position every time. No one who sees him can doubt that 
he understands the act of bringing the card with the word 
‘food’ on it, as a request for something to eat, and that 
he distinguishes between it and a plain card. I also 
believe that he distinguishes, for instance, between the card 
with the word “food” on it and the card with “out” on it. 

This, then, seems to open up a method which may be carried 
much further, for it is obvious that the cards may be multi- 





plied, and the dog thus enabled to communicate freely with us. 
I have as yet, I know, made only a very small beginning, and 
hope to carry the experiment much further, but my object in 
troubling you with this letter is twofold. In the first place, I 
trust that some of your readers may be able and willing to sug- 
gest extensions or improvements of the idea. Secondly, my 
spare time is small, and liable to many interruptions; and animals 
also, we know, differ greatly from one another. Now, many of 
your readers have favourite dogs, and I would express a hope 
that some of them may be disposed to study them in the manner 
indicated. The observations, even though negative, would be 
interesting; but I confess I hope that some positive results 
might follow, which would enable us to obtain a more correct 
insight into the minds of animals than we have yet acquired.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Joun Lupsock. 


THE LONG VACATION. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “SpPEcTATOR.”’] 

Stmr,—In considering the question of the Long Vacation, it 
should be borne in mind that there are other vacations when 
there is a total cessation of the sittings of the Courts, namely, 
twenty days at Christmas, twelve days at Easter, and ten days 
at Whitsuntide. In all cases, I have taken clear days, not in- 
cluding the last day of the sittings preceding, or the first day 
of the sittings following, each vacation ; six weeks in all; add 
on the ten weeks of the reduced Long Vacation, making a total 
holiday of sixteen weeks in the year. Few Ten-to-Fours—or 
rather, in the case of her Majesty’s Judges, 10.30 to 4—get such 
an amount of holiday.—I am, Sir, &c., A Junior BARRISTER. 





(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPEcCTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Permit me to say that you are hardly correct in stating 
that your correspondent “ Judex” is inaccurate in his state- 
ment as to the work of County-Court Judges, and that those 
“in great centres” do not pass such an “intermittent exist- 
ence as he suggests.” Mr. J. A. Russell, Q.C., the Judge at 
Manchester and Salford, whom all practitioners regard as a 
most satisfactory and able Judge, invariably sits for a fortnight, 
and then rests for a fortnight. You instance Liverpool, but 
you seem to forget that there are two County Court Judges at 
Liverpool, and that therefore they relieve each other, and that 
both take a holiday in September.—I am, Sir, &c., 
NortHern Circuit. 





THE IPSWICH ELECTION. 
[To tHE Epitor oF TSE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—I have read with interest the letter of Mr. Guthrie, which 
appeared in your last issue. While I admit the truth of the 
majority of his assertions, I would point out the well-known 
fact that in Ipswich, Mr. West received the whole weight of the 
High-Church vote, both Liberal and Tory. The reason for this 
is that Sir Thomas Charley is a very prominent member of the 
Church Association, a society whose proceedings and persecu- 
tions are most hateful to all Catholic Churchmen. The same 
remark applies to Liverpool, where Mr. Samuel Smith, by his 
unmeasured bounties to all denominations, secured the votes of 
Catholic Churchmen in preference to Alderman Forwood, whodid 
not hesitate to proclaim himself a pronounced anti-ritualist.— 
Tan, Sir, &c., A Catnoxic Tory. 





MR. PALMER’S “ ECLOGUES OF VIRGIL.” 

(To tHe Eprror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I read the review of Samuel Palmer’s “ Eclogues of 
Virgil” which appeared in the Spectator. I read it with 
regret, but without surprise, being but too well aware that 
Art critics generally look upon technical knowledge as quite 
beneath their attention, and fall into all sorts of errors in 
consequence. 

The line taken by your reviewer was:—1. To assume that 
because Samuel Palmer was an old man, he must have been 
in a state of decadence when he illustrated the “ Eclogues.” 2. 
To affirm that Mr. A. H. Palmer was so far beneath even 
the decadent Samuel Palmer as an executant, that he spoiled 
every plate he worked upon. 

As I have had something to do with the work in ques- 
tion from the beginning, perhaps I may be allowed to say a word 
in defence of both artists. The one etching completed by 
Samuel Palmer, “The Opening of the Fold,” an illustration of 
the eighth eclogue, was exhibited some time since at the rooms of 
the Fine-Art Society, and I remember that my own first im- 
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pression on seeing it there was wonder that a man of Palmer’s 
age should have been able to execute such a piece of work. To 
say that there is no trace of decadence in that plate would be 
true, but not enough. ‘That plate is the perfect consummation 
of Palmer’s experience, knowledge, and manual power. A fine 
proof of it is the high-water mark of that particular kind of 
etching. Much more might be said about it, if I went into 
detail, but I shall do that in another periodical. Your reviewer 
seems to have thonght that because Palmer was an old man, it 
was safe to say that he was in a state of decadence. He was 
not in a state of decadence, nor am I blinded whilst saying this 
by my deep respect for the man, or alone in this opinion. 
Skilful artists acknowledged his greater skill, and if critics had 
possessed even a very little of his knowledge, they would have 
been better able to distinguish between one kind of art and 
another. 

With regard to the work done by Mr. A. H. Palmer, let me 
Bay, as one writing with a clear knowledge of the technical diffi- 
culties he had to contend against, that I have been surprised 
not by the loving care and the inexhaustible patience that his 
filial duty lavished on what he knew to be thankless and un- 
appreciated toil, but by the success that rewarded it. His share 
in the work is, at the same time, absolutely subordinated in 
method and successful in result. As an example of this careful 
subordination in method, I have only to mention the second 
illustration in which your reviewer is unable to trace Mr. A. H. 
Palmer’s hand, yet he worked three weeks upon that héliogravure. 
I remember being delighted with what he had done when the 
proof was sent me, and it seemed to the publishers and myself 

hat his success opened a new field in book illustration, since 

what was objectionable in héliogravure could be so completely 
corrected, whilst at the same time it afforded a most useful 
basis to work upon. 

That plate more nearly resembles a mezzotint than an etching, 
but in the pure etchings which Mr. A. H. Palmer has com- 
pleted, his work is so good, that it is impossible to say for cer- 
tain exactly what has been done by him to each plate. I have 
a thorough knowledge of the technical peculiarities of Samuel 
Palmer's work, and yet it would be mere guessing if I tried to 
point out what the son has added. If the reader will look at 
“The Opening of the Fold” (eighth eclogue), which was un- 
touched by the son, and afterwards at such plates as those 
illustrating the lines,— 

“ Ripe apples are our supper, cream unstirred,” 
and,— 
“ Untimely lost, and by a cruel death,” 

he will find it impossible to separate the son’s work from the 
father’s, so completely has Mr. A. H. Palmer assimilated not 
only his father’s feeling and spirit, but even the quality of his 
handicraft. Indeed, your reviewer himself is in this position 
also, for he attributed the cross-hatching in the sky of ‘The 
Opening of the Fold” to Mr. A. H. Palmer, whereas it was the 
work of his father, and some of his best work. 

Your reviewer complains that “there are so many different 
kinds of photographic processes which superficially resemble 
woodcuts and etchings.”” They cannot resemble woodcuts and 
etchings at the same time, but perhaps that is not what the 
writer intended to say. As for those processes that may really 
really resemble etchings, there are, in principle, only two,—one 
in which the copper-plate is grown by electrotyping with all 
the depressions in it, and the other in which the depressions are 
bitten in a plate already provided. Both allow of subsequent 
work on the plate, and the best result is obtained by the alliance 
of photographic reproduction with artistic skill and knowledge. 
This occurs when the plate, after being carried as far as 
mechanical processes will go, is taken in hand for correction by so 
intelligent an artist as Mr. A. H. Palmer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

P. G. Hamerton, 
Author of “ Etching and Etchers,” “The Graphic Arts,” &e. 


POETRY. 
pen 
PROGRESS, OR RETROGRESSION P 

Wuat Progress in the sum of human years? 

I asked of Truth, whose wan and weary eyes, 
Fixed on the strife of hosts contending, 
The strife of Good and Evil never-ending, 
Were clouded oft with tears. 

Sad as the strain of saddest symphonies, 
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The sorrow of her answer filled my ears :— 
‘Daily men know me more, and love me less, 
Time was, I flashed upon the young world’s sight, 
And drew all hearts with wonder and delight, 
In my first loveliness. 
Then a great promise o’er the distance hung 
That would make all things happy, all things young; 
Redeem the curse, relieve the pain, 
The great world’s misery heal again. 
So was it echoed on from tongue to tongue.’ 
‘And then?’ I asked. She answered, ‘as a star 
Glad seers saw and hailed me from afar. 
And suddenly a glory was revealed 
To simple shepherds in the field, 
Who saw a light in Heaven, and lo! 
With angel-forms the dark was all aglow, 
While through the spheres a sacred music rung : 
“ Peace and goodwill!” O blessed word! 
“To you is born a Saviour, Christ the Lord.” 
More strong than blood, 
That tie of brotherhood ! 
“Goodwill and peace!” To all the promise sung.’ 
“And now?” asked. No answer! “ Now?” She turned, 
And all her cheek one fire of anger burned. 
“ Listen,” she cried. I heard a distant roar, 
Like starving outcasts on a hungry shore, 
Rise from a mighty city evermore. 
And then anon, piercing that outer din, 
Rose up the shriek of women mad with gin, 
And hollow laugh of girls who sold their sin. 
And as with age, gaunt on its mother’s knee, 
The babe cried out for bread, no bread had she. 
“ Listen again !” she cried; and then, hard by, 
The rich man’s music drowned that “ bitter cry,’” 
And harp and viol charmed the wintry sky. 
O Christ, eternal Brother, 
Once more this day is thine; 
Once more to one another 
Our stony hearts incline. 
Peace and goodwill! And can it be 
That this is all we learnt of Thee,— 
This splendour to despair allied,— 
A palace here, there, at its side, 
Those dens of misery ? 
Oh! rather come the shocks that nations feel ? 
Come, Revolution, with the arméd heel! 
Come, Attila, with all thy Vandal crew, 
Tread into dust our gold! 
Respect not aught that’s old! 
Cast in a nobler mould, 
Our State renew ! 
I turned, and looked to Truth, but Truth had fled. 
Only there lingered on a voice, that said, 
Sad-echoing still: 
How little yet ye know the word 
On that first dawn of Christmas heard, 
The only power to right the wrong, 
To fire the cold, and tame the strong, 
The grand, old, glorious angel-song, 
“ Peace and goodwill.” 


Christmas Day. A. G. B. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN OIL COLOURS. 
[SECOND NOTICE. } 

In our first article upon this Gallery. we only spoke generally of 

the character of the exhibition; in this, we propose to note in 

detail a few of the principal pictures. 

On the first wall of the West Gallery hang two small pictures 
which are, upon the whole, the most satisfactory in the exhibi- 
tion—the “ Black Diamonds,” by Mr. W. L. Wyllie; and the 
“ Waves Breaking by Moonlight,” by Mr. Arthur Severn. These 
works form a curious contrast in nearly every respect but that 
of merit. Mr. Severn’s is refined, dignified, and almost solemn 
in its general effect; abstracted from all trace of human toil and 
human emotion, and simply literally reproductive of a very 
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peautiful natural effect. Mr. Wyllie’s, on the other hand, is a 

icture of a string of dirty coal barges, seen on a crowded part 
of “the River,” under a bright light, and with all the bustle and 
toil of the Thames surrounding them. All honour to him, that 
he has found beauty as intense as that of the soft moonlight, 
and the “ broken spirit of the wave,” in the rough unwieldy 
pows of his coal barges, and the muddy water of his river. If 
we go to Mr. Severn, as we may go with all confidence in this 
picture, to learn how the water has tumbled upon the shore 
gince the first moonlight fell upon the waves, so we may go to 
Mr. Wyllie to learn how, in the year of grace 1883, the barges 
and the bargees looked upon our national river. The life of 
nature and the life of man are represented in these pictures, and 
represented truly. One remark we must make here, in justice 
to Mr. Severn. He has been accused (we happened by chance 
to see the statement) in one of our most well-known evening con- 
temporaries of having “too evidently painted this picture from a 
photograph.” Nothing, we will venture to say, could be more 
anjust than such an accusation. The chief beauties of the 
work depend entirely upon subtleties of colour, as seen under 
moonlight, for which a photograph would be absolutely useless, 
and it is excessively doubtful whether a photograph could 
have helped the artist in any portion of the picture. The truth 
does not lie in this direction. Mr. Severn, greatly influenced as 
his work has been by Mr. Ruskin’s teaching, is an unwearied 
student of Nature ; and he has studied breaking waves especially, 
so fully and so sympathetically, that he knows their features as 
a youngster knows the face of his sweetheart, truly and 
minutely, and yet through a veil of fancy and a glow of feel- 
ing. As alittle bit of technical criticism, perhaps we shall be 
pardoned for drawing attention to the magnificent artistic 
dexterity with which Mr. Wyllie has treated the “ black 
diamonds ” of his barges. To paint a long string of laden coal 
barges, showing the contents plainly, without making the picture 
dull in effect, false in colour, or exaggerated in light and shade, 
is a real artistic triumph. Mr. Wyllie has done it with an 
amount of brilliant ease suck as perhaps can only be fully appre- 
ciated by a painter, but the truth of the work and the interest 
of the picture lie open to every one who knows the scene, and 

feels a little interest in this side of English life. 

Close to these there are two pictures, of “Roses” and 
“Poppies,” by Mr. Fantin, of which we said incidentally 
in our last article a harsh, though, we fully believe, a 
true word. We would add here that they are, in every- 
thing but the inner feeling of the painting, most splendid 
pieces of work. In artistic skill they leave nothing to 
be desired, and are to any other life in this exhibition as 
wine to water. The artist has not quite got at the quietness of 
the life of flowers, and has endued them alittle with what we hold 
to be alien to their nature’; butif he does not see them fully, hedoes 
see them strongly and truly, and what he sees, he can paint to an 
extent which comes very near to perfection. 

We have now spoken of three fine pieces of artists’ 
work. Let us say a few words upon a kind of work which 
is opposed in character to these, and which, by its pre- 
valence in this exhibition (and in nearly all English ex- 
hibitions) goes far towards swamping the better style. 
“Wanting! a name for this holiday number of the Graphic 
style of art,” which gives us dressed-up children and 
dressed-up sentiment, from the intellectual point of view of a 
young ladies’ school, the social and emotional stand-point of an 
Oxford-Street dressmaker,—pictures in which a dog or a cat is 
introduced, and combined with silk stockings and dress- 
improvers, till the poor beast loses all its beasthood, and with 
it all its beauty, and becomes a mere toy-thing of fur or hide, 
playing a sham human part in a sham humancomedy. One 
instance of this is, perhaps, as good as a hundred, and no in- 
stance could be better than Mr. Burton Barber’s “ Coaxing is 
Better than Scratching.” A table-cloth and a wicker-work chair, 
partly seen, form the surroundings of this precious work, wherein 
a child of nine or ten, dressed up to the nines in white frock 
and blue sash, and silk stockings, and shoes with rosettes, 
is poised against the edge of a table, at an angle of about 
forty-five, whilst a cat rubs its head against her arm. 
The whole picture is painted with great clearness and dexterity, 
and will undoubtedly be bought, if it is not bought already, by 
one of the illustrated papers, to reproduce as a “coloured 
plate ;” and there are scores, if not hundreds, in this gallery, of 
a similar nature. It is, perhaps, worth noting by any reader 
who cares for pictures, that in work of this kind the public not 


only get bad art and sham feeling, but they get,almost inevitably, 
a vulgarity of treatment which is beyond description. In the 
opinion of the writer of this article, nothing could be more 
alien to the spirit of childhood, nothing more intrinsically and 
detestably vulgar, than these combinations of canine and feline 
life, with millinery and childhood. And it must be remembered 
that the wide-spread painting of these pictures, which have 
increased in number enormously during the last ten years, is 
due in no small measure to the encouragement which is afforded 
to the artists by the proprietors, or rather, the managers, of the 
illustrated papers. It is sad to see that one of the greatest 
living English animal painters has been of late seduced into 
prostituting his art to this purpose; and who can wonder that 
lesser men follow,— 
“When Astur clears the way.” 


Let us talk of pleasanter things. If Mr. Wyllie’s and Mr. 
Severn’s pictures are, on the whole, the most interesting in the 
exhibition, there can be no doubt that the pleasantest is Mr. F. 
D. Millet’s picture, called simply, “The Window Seat.” This 
is @ woman in a white gown, sitting sewing, against a white- 
curtained window. The picture is absolutely perfect in its quiet 
refinement of feeling, its sense of placid, decent life, its atmo- 
sphere of home and peace. It has, too, another quality, 
slightly more subtle, which grows slowly into distinctness. 
This is a certain quaint grace and refinement of its own, 
something which separates it from the slightly heavy, 
prosaic goodness of the English character, and imparts a 
touch of gaiety to its virtue, and liveliness to its repose. The 
woman is sewing, but we feel that she has not sewn for ever, 
that it is not impossible she will leave off, and with her work 
put away her cares of the household. A delightful picture, 
thoroughly well painted, unaffected, and graceful. We heartily 
congratulate the young American artist upon a genuine success, 
none the less real because its subject is so comparatively trivial. 

It is unpleasant to have to say hard words of a man who has 
done good work, and who still possesses great ability; but in 
truth there is no more irritating sight in this exhibition than 
the two figure subjects which Mr. E. J. Gregory sends. One is 
a little girl picking caterpillars off some rhubarb-leaves; the 
other, a little girl resting in a chair with a palette in her hand. 
Both are trivial, uninteresting, and vulgar, of no conceivable 
interest to any one, except what must come from the spectacle 
of an artist of great power lowering his abilities to the level of 
vulgar common-place. Here and there, as, for instance, in the 
colour of “ Caterpillars,” the old, artistic power of the painter 
shines out ; but it only makes more dreary in its light, the lack 
of meaning, the lack of beauty, the lack of feeling, grace, gentle- 
ness, and gentilesse which accompanies it. As the present 
writer was, perhaps, the first in England to appreciate Mr. 
Gregory’s great powers, we do not scruple to say that he is at 
the present time wilfully 

“ Spoiling the heritage in his gift,” 
and doing work of which he ought to be ashamed. 

Mr. George Clausen has a large and successful picture in this 
Gallery, called ‘‘ Day-Dreams,” an old and a young peasant- 
woman sitting under a tree in a hay-field. The old woman is 
sleeping, the young one dreaming. ‘The picture is full of artistic 
ability,—it is delicate in its grey colouring, true in its out-of- 
door effect, and the subject is skilfully treated. But we cannot 
notice this work on its merits without saying that it is, in 
colour and manner, a most manifest and unmistakeable copy 
of the painting of M. Bastien Lepage. It is so like indeed, 
that were it not a little less delicate in colour and vigorous in 
conception, it might pass as one of the last-mentioned artist’s 
works. This is not a trivial or an accidental resemblance, which 
might be unconscious or accidental, but it is a deliberate adop- 
tion by Mr. Clausen of the style of the young French painter, 
and we regret to say that so clever an artist should be willing to 
sink his own individuality so completely. 

We have had occasion to speak several times of Mr. Henry 
Woods’ work, and to remark upon its rather trivial in- 
terpretations of Venice and Venetian life, but we must say that 
his small work in this exhibition (about a third of his usual 
size), entitled, “The Market of the Rialto,’ is one of the most 
fresh and spirited bits of street painting which we have ever 
seen. It possesses all the good qualities of his larger pictures, 
and the slight element of coarseness which is to be found in 
them is absent from the smaller work. A very good piece of 
work this, as good of its kind as anything in the exhibitions 
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and especially to be noticed for its brilliance of colour, and what 
we may, perhaps, call the free minuteness of its painting. 

There are two large landscapes which must be mentioned, 
though we have little space to do much more than mention them. 
Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s river scene, entitled, ‘‘ Opening Day,” and 
Mr. Alfred Parsons’, “The Daylight Dies.” The first is fine 
in its rendering of the reeds and river; but the sky is coarsely 
painted, and lacks all tenderness and beauty of colour. The 
second is a far finer piece of work, but is not quite free from 
that suspicion of heaviness and that lack of interest which are 
apt to attach to Mr. Parsons’ work. This is a picture which is 
the work of a thorough artist and a thorough painter, but it is 
a little heavy, and more than a little unsympathetic. But the 
manner is fine, and it is notable that it is almost the only 
picture in the Gallery which aims at reproducing a landscape 
with any grandeur of composition, Those who care to see the 
difference between really fine painting and work of lesser quality, 
should look at the painting of the grass and reeds and brambles 
in Mr. Parsons’ foreground, and then at the brush work of Mr. 
Halswelle’s large picture. 

Mr. Caton Woodville has a clever, Oriental, sketchy picture of 
a fight at a ford (in Egypt), full of his spirited drawing and 
vigour, and a pleasant contrast to the milk-and-water subjects 
of the surrounding pictures. Mr. Dampier May, a young 
artist, has a rather good picture of a girl in brown, walking 
along the Chelsea Embankment, quiet and unaffected. There 
is a good Tadema, an indifferent Long, and a fair Riviere. 








BOOKS. 


——@——. 
LORD LYTTON’S LIFE.* 

THESE two goodly octavo volumes bring the late Lord Lytton’s 
life down to the age of twenty-eight. At this rate, the work can 
hardly be completed in less space than some half-dozen more 
volumes. Surely this is a mistake, not less in the interest of 
the subject than froma literary point of view. “The unpublished 
manuscripts bequeathed to me by my father,” says the bio- 
grapher “(in addition to his private correspondence and note- 
books), consist of several dramas, completely finished; an 
entire volume of his History of Athens, never published; a few 
sketches, made for some other historical works; and an immense 
number of unfinished novels, plays, poems, and essays.” ‘These, 
or a selection from them, the biographer intends, as we gather 
from his title-page and preface, to weave into the record 
of his father’s life, as he has done in the volumes before us, 
a considerable part of which is filled with some of the late 
Lord Lytton’s unfinished novels. The effect on the ordinary 
reader is to distract his attention, and leave him, at the con- 
clusion of the biography, with a confused impression of the 
snbject of it. Would it not be much better to separate the 
“ Life ” from the “ Remains”? We trust that it is not yet too 
late for Lord Lytton to adopt the plan we recommend. It is 
probable that he would thereby diminish the number of those 
who would read the ‘‘ Remains,”’—and so much the better, for 
the publication of unfinished “ Remains” by so prolific a writer 
as Lord Lytton is a mistake,—but he would find his com- 
pensation in the largely increased number of the readers of the 
* Life.” 

Barring the plan of his work, we have but little fault to find 
with Lord Lytton’s execution of it, so far. Contrary to what 
might be inferred from some public notices of the book, his 
treatment of the delicate question of his parents’ married life 
is in excellent taste. Not equally in good-taste, let alone 
prudence, are political innuendos like the following (of which, 
however, there are but few). During his undergraduate career 
at Cambridge the late Lord Lytton drew up a scheme for a 
History of the British Public, which, for a youth of twenty-one, 
is certainly remarkable for the breadth and liberality of its 
views, and the extent of Bulwer’s reading. In this scheme 
Ireland has a place, and young Bulwer’s panacea was, in brief, 
to leave the relations of landlord and tenant alone; “ put poli- 
tical questions at rest for a while;” “let the Church sleep ;” 
but “ provide employment that brings profitable returns.” Let 
the Government “ purchase lands,” “ or encourage companies for 
that purpose on a large scale and in every district.” In short, 
make Ireland a garden of Eden, by covering its soil with pros- 
perous industries, green fields, golden harvests, and smiling 





* The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Edward 
his Son. London; Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 1883, 
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orchards ; and then “you can tax the Irish people for the main. 
tenance of their own ecclesiastical establishments. Be firm in 
putting down crime. Go back to analogous states of society, 
Divide into districts. Make each district responsible for the 
crimes committed in it.” Such is Bulwer’s synopsis of the 
Irish question and its solution; and his son’s comment is:— 
“ Perhaps some readers may find in these suggestions of a youth 
of twenty-one more indication of political wisdom than is yet 
generally perceptible in the latest experiments of septu. 
agenarian statesmanship upon the government of Ireland? 
So far as the undergraduate’s crude and amiable dream wag 
feasible, it had ample trial. “ Put political questions at rest foy 
awhile. Let the Church sleep.” This was written in 1824, ang 
the remedy was tried. But political and ecclesiastical questions 
have an inconvenient habit of awaking out of sleep; and sq 
Tory Governments have found when they have attempted to 
govern Ireland by the method of coercion, tempered only by 
lollipops and slumber. Lord Lytton does not explain where 
the money was to come from that was to do such wonders for 
Ireland while the Church was to remain established and the 
relations of landlords and tenants unredressed. Nor does he 
see that no amount of pecuniary bribes can ever turn injustice 
into justice. We require no further proof of the present Lord 
Lytton’s incapacity for serious statesmanship than his approva} 
of a policy for Ireland which, to say nothing else, would stil} 
exclude Roman Catholics from the House of Commons, 
It was under a Tory Government that the questions of 
Catholic Emancipation, of Disestablishment, of the Land 
League, came to the front and refused to sleep any longer, 
And as to “the latest experiments of septuagenarian states- 
manship,” it certainly has had as large a measure of success 
as could reasonably have been expected under the circumstances, 
There can, of course, be no objection to Lord Lytton’s expressing 
his opinion on any political question that comes naturally into 
his way in his account of his father’s life, provided he does it in 
a becoming manner. But to make the life of his father a 
vehicle for irrelevant sneers against living statesmen is @ 
blunder not only in taste but in tactics. 


The perusal of Lord Lytton’s Life, a considerable and by far 
the most interesting part of which is autobiographical, to the 
point at which these volumes have left it gives usa far higher 
opinion of him as a man than we had before. His son seems to 
us to have faithfully fulfilled his promise neither ‘‘to reduce @ 
single feature nor suppress a single incident that seems to me 
less admirable than the rest.” The biography strikes us as an 
exceedingly fair one, and it says much for the character of Bulwer 
(as he was called till he succeeded to his mother’s property), that 
it gains more than it loses by the frankness of the biographer, 
The circumstances connected with his marriage and with the © 
first years of his married life do him the highest honour, and 
show him to have been, then at least, a man of rare inde- 
pendence and generosity of character. At the age of seventeer 
he had a romantic attachment, which he cherished for life. 
While at school at Ealing he met and fell in love with & 
young lady somewhat his senior. The feeling was mutual. 
But the young lovers knew nothing of each other’s families, 
nor, indeed, of each other, beyond love-rambles in the fields.. 
The young lady suddenly ceased to meet her lover, and he 
found out that she had been forced by her father into an 
uncongenial marriage, from which death, after a few years, 
released her,—a victim, as Bulwer believed, of disappointed 
love. To the last day of his life he glorified this gir} 
as a kind of Beatrice, whose image haunted him per- 
petually, and whom he loved with a devotion which could 
never be given to another. Yet, in spite of this life-long attach- 
ment, Bulwer had several other love-affairs before he married, 
The heroine of one of these love-affairs was a beautiful young 
gipsy, who so captivated the forlorn lover at first sight that he 
there and then went off with her to the gipsy eamp,. where he 
lived for some days, till he was expelled, much against his will, 
through the jealousy of some of the gipsy beaux. It may be 
difficult to reconcile these transient amours with the “early 
sorrow” at the loss of his first love, a sorrow so acute and 
enduring “ that the traces of it were never wholly effaced.” But 
Bulwer himself, in an essay on Constancy (to which his sow 
does not refer), written in after-years, maintains the thesis that 
a man may have one overmastering, life-long attachment, yet be 
capable at the same time of subordinate attachments, without 
detriment to the purity and depth of the first love. The truth 
probably is that “ his nature,” as his son has said, “ was so cone 
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stituted that affection, in some shape or other, was the para- 


mount condition of its happiness.” Accordingly, he flitted 
about from one object of affection to another till he was 
finally caught, at the age of twenty-four, by the beautiful 
Irish girl who became his wife. Nothing can come out in the 
further development of Bulwer’s character that can efface 
the true generosity of his conduct in the very trying circum- 
stances connected with that marriage. His mother, who had an 
austere standard of parental obedience, and acted it out in her own 
life, doated on him. Somewhat unhappily married herself, she 
had but little to do with the bringing-up of her two eldest sons. 
So that her love was concentrated on her youngest, the subject of 
this biography. To him she intended to leave her own ancestral 
property of Knebworth, and she made bim meanwhile a hand- 
some allowance. She resented therefore his falling in love 
without consulting her with the beautiful Miss Wheeler, and 
imperatively forbade the further prosecution of a suit to which 
she could never give her consent. Bulwer’s devotion to his 
mother is very beautiful. He gave her a solemn promise that 
he would never marry Miss Wheeler without his mother’s con- 
sent, and went abroad in the hope of conquering his passion. 
But various circumstances kept it alive, not the least in- 
fluential being his mother’s harsh and unjust treatment of Miss 
Wheeler, whose home was an unhappy one. The end of it 
was that Bulwer engaged himself to Miss Wheeler, and had 
consequently to bear the full brunt of his mother’s bitter anger. 
She held him to his promise ; and the series of letters in which 
he endeavoured to obtain her consent to his marriage are models 
of filial devotion, dignity, and chivalrous honour. He broke his 
promise at last, married without his mother’s consent, resigned 
the allowance which he had hitherto enjoyed from her bounty, and 
betook himself with his beautiful bride to a house in the country, 
where he slaved with his pen to provide an income for his house- 
hold suitable to the position which he was ambitious to occupy: 
He wrote not only novels, but worked hard as a writer on the 
Press, turning even his experiences in the difficulties of making 
both ends meet into pecuniary profit. His son says that he made 
at this time an income of about £3,000 a year. He made various 
efforts to be reconciled to his mother, but without success; and 
the estrangement lasted for some years. A reconciliation at last 
took place between son and mother; but Bulwer’s wife was not 
included in the amnesty. This consummation, however, was at 
last achieved, but only to be interrupted almostimmediately. Mrs. 
Bulwer-Lytton fancied that her daughter-in-law had not met her 
first advance with a sufficient demonstration of grateful affection, 
and she wrote to Bulwer to complain that his wife, whom she 
“ maintained,” had not shown herself sufficiently dutiful. Bulwer 
resented keenly the taunt of his wife being “ maintained” by 
his mother, and replied in a letter full of pathetic pride and 
wounded affection. He returned to his mother the first instal- 
ment of the renewed allowance, and declined to receive any more 
favours of thekind from her. His son says, probably with truth, 
that to Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton’s injudicious treatment of him was 
probably due, in no small degree, the eventual wreck of Bulwer’s 
domestic happiness. It is clear that for the first few years of 
his married life the relations between himself and his wife were 
of the most affectionate character. But the incessant drudgery 
of daily work both kept him away from the society of his wife, 
and affected him with “ an irritability which sometimes made 
him absolutely unapproachable.” “I fear there is no chance of 
Edward getting better,” said his wife, in a letter to her mother- 
in-law, “ forhe undertakes a degree of labour that positively, with- 
out exaggeration, no three persons could have the health and time 
toachieve. So incessantly is he occupied, that I seldom or never 
see him till about two or three in the morning, for five minutes- 
And it is no use for me to tell him that he will only defeat all 
the objects of his life, by attempting more than he can compass. 
Poor fellow! my remonstrances only irritate him.” Mrs. 
Bulwer, we learn on the authority of her son, endured those 
outbursts of temper with a silent gentleness which filled her 
husband with remorse when the fit was over; and he tried to 
make up for his violence by costly presents, which he could ill 
afford. An extract from one of Mrs. Bulwer’s own letters 
corroborates this. “The little rift within the lute” gradually 
widened, till the music became wholly and for ever mute, though 
we see only the premonitory symptoms of the catastrophe in 
these volumes. It is sad to think that if his mother’s harsh 
and unwise conduct had not compelled Bulwer to shatter his 
nerves by too hard work, he and his wife might have lived 
together in tolerable happiness to the end of the chapter. 





It is always interesting to learn the methods of work adopted 
by successful literary men. Mr. Anthony Trollope has let us 
into the secret of his method. He got through so much work 
by composing regularly three hours every day before breakfast, 
Bulwer appears to have set himself a somewhat similar rule, 
In addressing a boys’ school in the year 1854, he said :— 

“A man, to get through work well, must not overwork himself; or 

if he do too much to-day, the reaction of fatigue will come, and he 
will be obliged to do too little to-morrow. Now, since I began really 
and earnestly to study, which was not till after I had left college, and 
was actually in the world, I may, perhaps, say that I have gone 
through as large a course of general reading as most men of my time. 
I have travelled much, I have mixed up in politics and in the various 
business of life, and in addition to this, I have published somewhere 
about sixty volumes, some upon subjects requiring much special re- 
search. And what time do you think, as a general rule, I have devoted 
to study,—to reading and writing? Not more than three hours a 
day, and when Parliament is sitting not always that. But then, during 
those hours, I have given my whole attention to what I was about, 
Thus, you see, it does not require so very much time at a stretch tq 
get through a considerable amount of brain-work; but it requires 
application regularly and daily continued.” 
His son, however, tells us that “this account demands copious 
qualification. The historical romance of Harold was com- 
pleted in less than a month, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that my father was engaged upon it nearly day and night for 
more than three weeks. His work was no less continuous during 
the composition of Lucretia and the Caxtons, Kenelm Chillingly 
and the Parisians.” We have already quoted Mrs. Bulwer’s 
account of her husband’s incessant toil. These, however, were 
“spurts ” in a more equable routine of literary work. Bulwer 
probably meant that the whole of his composition and special 
preparation would, if spread over his literary life, occupy about 
three hours a day. 

Bulwer gives a vivid account of his school life and of his life 
at Cambridge, where he had Macaulay, Praed, and other brilliant 
men for contemporaries. He was successful in competition for 
a prize poem, and was among the leading speakers at the 
Union, but did not otherwise distinguish himself at the 
University. 

Lord Lytton has given us some interesting letters betweer 
his father and Mr. Disraeli when they were both young authors, 
and Bulwer’s share of the correspondence is certainly the more 
creditable. His literary standing was at that time, and indeed 
always, higher than Disraeli’s; and he gives some excellent 
advice, with great kindness and tact, to his more youthful 
aspirant to fame. “I would have you write a book,” he says, 
“not only to succeed, but to have that form of success whick 
will hereafter be agreeable to yourself.” ‘ You do not seem to 
me to do justice to your own powers, when you are so indulgent 
to flippancies! Put yourself some morning in a bad humour 
with antithesis and Voltaire.” ‘The flippancies I allude to are 
an ornate and showy effeminacy.” And he gives as examples, 
— He looked like a Messiah, and took wine,” “ He looked up, 
not to the sky, but the ceiling.” There is a characteristic lettez 
from Mr. Disraeli, dated from Constantinople, in December, 
1830, from which it appears that his Turkish sympathies 
originated in his boyhood, and really belonged to the Oriental 
cast of his imagination and character :— 

“‘T confess to you,”’ he says, “ that my Turkish prejudices are very 
much confirmed by my residence in Tarkey. The life of this people 
greatly accords with my taste, which is naturally somewhat indolent 
and melancholy...... To repose on voluptuous ottomans, and 
smoke superb pipes, daily to indulge in the luxuries of a bath which 
requires half-a-dozen attendants for its perfection ; to court the air 
in a carved caique, by shores which are a perpetual scene; and to 
find no exertion greater than a canter on a barb; this is, I think, a 
far more sensible life than all the bustle of clubs, all the boring of 
drawing-rooms, and all the coarse vulgarity of our political contro- 
versies. And this, I assure you, is, without colouring or exaggeration, 
the life which may be here commanded. A life accompanied by a 
thousand sources of calm enjoyment, and a thousand modes of 
mellowed pleasure, which it would weary you to relate, and which I 
leave to your own lively imagination.”’ 

Circumstances and the promptings of his own ambition made 
Mr. Disraeli’s own life a very different one from his ideal; 
but it was to the ideal that he clung to the very last as 
the most desirable mode of existence,—a life of calm, in- 
dolent sybaritism, environed by pomp and glitter. For 
him, the Turkish tobacco would have lost half its aroma 
had its smoke been inhaled from other than “superb pipes,” 
and the bath would have been robbed of its chief luxury, 
but for the showy crowd of attendants. That this genuine 
Oriental should have become the leader of the aristocracy and 
squirearchy of England is one of the marvels of history. <A 
leader of the English democracy he never was, and never could 
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become; and the Tories have never made a greater tactical 
blunder than in imagining that Lord Beaconsfield’s is a name 
to conjure with under a household franchise. Bulwer’s mind 
was of a much manlier type, and his generosity towards assail- 
ants presents a further striking contrast to Mr. Disraeli’s 
character. With true Oriental implacability, Mr. Disraell 
treasured and nursed his wrongs till he found an opportunity of 
revenging himself on his assailant. And his revenge often took 
a form in which it was impossible to confront it. Witness his 
virulent attack on Mr. Goldwin Smith, in Lothair, and on 
Thackeray (long after his death), in Zndymion. Bulwer was 
assailed by Thackeray and others somewhat bitterly. He 
winced with keen sensitiveness under the infliction, and retali- 
ated occasionally, in a manly way, with his face to his foes. 
But he never made his novels the vehicles of his revenge; and 
in later life he relieved the distress of several of his assailants, 
both out of his private purse and by his patronage as a Minister 
of the Crown. It is due to his memory also to say that larger 
experience of life convinced him that the tendency of his earlier 
works of fiction was unwholesome. He suppressed one of them ; 
and his later novels, with all their faults and low standard of 
morals, diffuse a much healthier atmosphere. 





“THICKER THAN WATER.”* 

Mr. Payn strikes us, in his character of novelist, as a cross 
between Wilkie Collins and Walter Besant. He has the love of 
the former for dark and grand mysteries and for persons of pre- 
ternatural cleverness, and the love of the latter for large- 
hearted generosity on a great scale. But then he has none of 
Wilkie Collins’s marvellous—we might almost say mathemati- 
cal—power of constructing the intricate portions of his tale, and 
calculating their dimensions; and none of his skill in fitting and 
piecing them together so as to make a symmetrical whole, of won- 
derful unity and completeness. Nor do we detect, on the other 
hand, the ulterior motive of genuine patriotism and philanthropy, 
which turns the smile of amusement at the generous quixotism 
of Besant into a feeling of warm admiration. Mr. Payn’s 
mysteries have nothing to excite the imagination or to defy the 
inquisitiveness of the reader, as Wilkie Collins’s have; and his 
millions are not so spent as to leave the world brighter, and 
happier, and purer, as Mr. Besant’s are. For these very reasons, 
however, Mr. Payn’s stories more nearly approach tales of real 
life than those of the purveyors of fiction to whom we have 
been comparing him. But though Mr. Payn, especially in his 
humorous tales, often gives a great charm to the real side of 
life, he has not succeeded, in the novel before us, in reaching 
the usual standard of his literary work. 

Mr. Beryl Peyton is the hero of this novel—though younger 
men do the duty for him of falling in love and getting into and 
out of trouble—and we cannot at all echo the encomium upon 
him with which the author winds up his third volume:—“ Of 
all the persons described in this little life-drama, Beryl Peyton 
will live longest in human remembrance, and, in my poor judg- 
ment, with all his faults, will deserve to live.’ In our poor 
judgment, his only claim to have lived at all was that, doubtless, 
like most men not utterly bad, he often wished to do right. But 
few'men, we should say, were ever painted who spent enormous 
wealth so extremely injudiciously, with so little regard to any 
one’s judgment except his own, such profound indifference to the 
wishes and pleadings of those nearest to him, such violent pre- 
judices, obstinate self-will, or vindictive and revengeful passions. 
His only redeeming point is a blind and most hasty and foolish im- 
pulse of generosity; a generosity which is purely selfish, as it costs 
him only money, of which he has infinitely more than he knows 
what to do with, and which is not accompanied by any denial 
of personal comfort, or any attempt to add that kindness of 
manner to his gift of money which is the soul of all true charity. 
Very luckily, the reader’s feelings are not outraged by this brutal 
style of patronage, since the recipients of it are, almost without 
exception—thanks to Mr. Beryl Peyton’s self-will and want of 
jadgment—undeserving of any kindness whatever, and we can 
only rejoice in their successive downfalls. But first let us dis- 
pose of Mr. Peyton. At any rate, he is a wonderful man. He 
is old, and yet his strength is immense; he is the sort of man 
we meet with, not unfrequently, in romance, who with a touch 
of his thumb rolls strong fellows in the gutter; he has been all 
over the world and is master of everybody’s secret, and recog- 
nises devoted admirers and deadly enemies in the most unex- 
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He 
is followed by an assassin whose wicked schemes he has frus- 
trated, but a dumb friend is behind the assassin; and the latter 
finds himself first in a deep dock, whence there is no escape, and 
next lying huddled, a filthy mass, on the top of the dock wall, 
saved by the clemency of the grand old man. Mr. Beryl 
Peyton is eccentric, as well as strong and merciful. He dines 
alone at the annual dinner of his club, where the rule is that 
covers shall be laid for all the original members, whether alive 
or dead. Mr. Beryl Peyton takes the chair, proposes the 
toasts with solemn ceremony, and sees the festive mumme 
to the end in a ghastly silence and solitude. He fills his Hall 
in Devonshire with needy adventurers, who have flattered some 
or other of his weaknesses. He is courteous but terrible to hig 
wife, and finally allows a vindictive hatred to the dead to lead 
him to do gross and most unnatural injustice to the innocent 
living. We cannot, therefore, endorse the author’s estimate of 
his principal character. That he is often generous and some- 
times tender, is true, but these qualities are called out by impulse 
only, and exercised without principle. 

Of the other characters in this story,—which may be said 
to have inaugurated Longman’s new magazine,—none are 
favourites with us, and there is a want of the element of 
domestic interest, which we have so often enjoyed in Mr. Payn’s 
stories. Here is no home,—neither in the Great Devonshire 
Hall, crowded with adventurous sycophants, nor in the rich, 
three-times-married Mrs. Beckett’s Park-Lane reception-rooms, 
nor in Mrs, Tidman’s boarding establishment, nor in the Widow 
Sotheran’s melancholy cottage. There is much able and amusing 
caricature, but little nature ; Charlie Sotheran alone strikes us 
as at once pleasant and natural, and he does not play a very 
conspicuous part. Mrs. Beryl and Mrs. Sotheran are too feebly 
amiable to gain our interest or respect; Mrs. Beckett too 
vulgar—not to say worse—though her passion for young ** 
Dornay, and her schemes for gratifying it, are sketched with 
force and some humour; and of the Dornays, the elder is too 
thoroughly, and the younger too feebly, bad. There remain 
Mr. and Mrs. Tidman and the occupants of their boarding- 
house, and, if we did not know our Dickens so well, we should be 
even more amused than we are with Mrs. Tidman’s reminis- 
cences of the higher life from which she has sunk, of the 
customs of Slopton Manor-house, and especially of the gloves 
which her aunt, Lady Theresa Blenkinhouse, always wore, even 
at breakfast and in hot weather—and of the five hundred slaves 
which her grandfather had owned—“ not in livery, it is true, far 
from it—but all devoted to his sovereign will.” Her airs and 
graces, her snubbings of any guests who contradict her, and the 
very cheerful and contented but abject bondage in which she 
keeps her useful husband, remind us very pleasantly of many of 
Dickens’s very silly but very amusing women. Miss Julia—one of 
her lodgers—is even more than amusing,—pathetic in her feeble- 
ness and in her fear of her elder sister, who sternly represses 
her aspiration to be a poet. But our heroine is the lodger of 
most interest, and we wish we could feel as deep a devotion to 
her as we like to do to heroines of fiction. Unfortunately, the 
passion of her heart does not at all approve itself either to our 
taste or judgment, and perhaps prejudices us against her; and 
her vigorous independence of action and introduction of the 
type-writing machine, by which she is to earn a livelihood, 
quench the little remnant of chivalric interest which, in the 
outset, we are inclined to feel in her fate. We see that she is 
more able to take care of herself than she is to fascinate and 
subdue us. As in all Mr. Payn’s books, there is humour, and 
power, and some originality, in Thicker than Water ; but its plot 
is far-fetched, its dramatis persone unusually wanting in in- 
dividual interest and in some instances sketched with grotesque 
extravagance, and its dénouement only saved by an accident 
from shocking deeply our sense of justice. 





THE BLACK PRINCE.* 
ConsIDERING the eager interest with which contemporary records 
of English history have been searched of late, it is strange that 
the task of translating Chandos Herald’s metrical chronicle of 
The Life and Feats of Arms of the Black Prince should have 
been left to the skill of a foreign writer. That it has been so is 





* Le Prince Noir: Poéme du Héraut d’Armes Chandos. Texte Critique, suivi de 
Notes par Francisque Michel, Correspondant de l'Institut de France, 

The Life and Feats of Arms of Edward the Black Prince. By Chandos Herald. 
A Metrical Chronicle, with an English Translation and Notes, by Francisque 
Michel, F.A.S., London, Scotland, &c. 
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probably to our advantage, for M. Francisque Michel’s scholar- 
ship and mastery of both the English and French language 
enables him to give us a well-nigh faultless edition of the four- 
teenth-century text, and a rendering in modern English that 
only an adept in medizval literature could have produced. 
Just as no student of Chaucer should be ignorant of Anglo- 
Norman French, so the annotator of Chandos Herald cannot do 
his work without familiar knowledge of the tongue used in 
Aquitaine and Gascony, where Edward and his Court were 
more at home than in England. The greater part of 
the preface to this beautiful book is reprinted from a 
previous edition of the manuscript by the late Rev. H. 
O. Coxe, librarian of the Bodleian Library, for the Rox- 
burghe Club, but M. Michel takes credit for a complete re- 
habilitation of the text, unattempted before; for what was 
unintelligible in French, and therefore, of course, untranslat- 
able, he has substituted locutions current at the probable date 
of the chronicle. None but a finished scholar, such as is M. 
Michel, would have had the courage to do this, and perhaps 
from no one else should we have readily accepted such emenda- 
tions. As itis, he has given us a most interesting and char- 
acteristic fragment of history, enriched with notes that ought to 
have rare value for those who claim descent from the governing 
class of the time, and which also interest the student who would 
try to comprehend the temper and the social ties of the men 
who still so largely influence us, and remain like basaltic reefs 
in the flux and reflux of revolution. The ideas which still 
give a sub-sacred flavour to the pages of Burke and 
Debrett were in full force when the Black Prince and his 
fellow-knights of the Garter rivalled those of the Round Table, 
and in Roncesvalles itself revived the fame of Roland and Oliver. 
No doubt, by his profession, Chandos Herald was inclined to 
dwell on the heroic aspect of the warfare in which he played 
himself so constant a part. Yet, though attached to the 
accomplished Sir John Chandos, he is so austerely reticent in 
style, and so resolved to resemble in nothing the minstrels and 
jongleurs of camp and court, that we must needs accept his 
relation as accurate, though maintained at a hyperchivalrous 
level. Two-thirds of it are devoted to Edward’s Spanish cam- 
paign, of which Chandos was an eye-witness ; and that Froissart 
esteemed him perfectly authentic we know by his occasional 
reference to Chandos le Héraut, from whom, it would seem, the 
great chronicler obtained much of his minute information concern- 
ing the Black Prince’s affairs. All the more perplexity do we feel 
as we enter this atmosphere of rarified Quixotism. We touch real 
history, we know too much of Edward’s environment to relegate 
him to mythic regions. Sir John Chandos, “the most illustrious 
knight in the world,” according to his contemporary, the great 
Duguesclin, Sir James Audley, even Sir William Felton, might 
have ridden in Chaucer’s company with the shrewd host of the 
Tabard ; in these pages they stand out without a hint, even such 
as Froissart gives, of the earth on which they rode. But though 
at some cost of imagination, it is not amiss to link together with 
what sympathy we can these strong men intoxicated by the feudal 
ideaand the Jacques Bonhommes, the rank and file of the European 
struggle towards its national crystallisation. Dry and severe as 
is this poem, it tells a part of the truth, and has nothing in 
common with the “vimes et livres rimés,” which “n’ataindent 
en viens la vraie mative,” and which did so much to corrupt the 
knightly idea. Except on what may be called official occasions, 
Chandos tells of no emotions softer than those of the battle- 
field. He is silent about the Dulcineas of his heroes, as is the 
Song of Roland. He denies us the gossip which makes Frois- 
sart still amusing, while wives of Bath, millers, and reeves 
were sternly excluded from his mirror, where “ chivalers”’ are 
glassed, and of which the Black Prince is ever the centre,— 
“La parfite racine 


De tout honnonr et noubleté, 
De sens, valour et largité.” 


He lays great stress on individual action, and mentions the 
rescue of Edward ILI. at Crecy by his valiant son, then only 
sixteen years old, of which Froissart says nothing. He gives a 
busier part to Cardinal Jalleyrand, who tried to avert the battle 
of Poitiers. He relates the proposal of the French knight, 
Geoffroy de Chargny, that a hundred men from either army 
should there decide the French and English quarrel by combat. 
The domestic and even the political details of his hero’s career are 
indifferent to the Herald, who cares little for local colour, and 
never suffers his Prince to come down from the somewhat 


arid heights of exalted chivalry. The beautiful Countess of } 





Kent, whom Edward married without his father’s consent, is but 
the conventional consort, who enhances by her grief the reader’s 
sense of her lord’s danger when he starts for his knight-errantry 
in behalf of King Pedro the Cruel, though the simple narrative 
remains touching almost in spite of the austere chronicler :— 

“Very kindly, then, did they embrace, and took leave with kisses. 
Then might you see dames in tears and damsels to grieve; the one 
wept for her lover, and the other also for her husband. The Princess 
suffered such grief, being then great with child, that from sorrow she 
was delivered, and brought forth a lovely son, who was named 
Richard, at which all were much rejoiced; and the Prince, so God 
help me, was also right glad at heart; and it was commonly said, 
‘See here a right good beginning.’ ” 

The Herald devotes two-thirds of his poem to the third and 
least admirable of the Black Prince’s military expeditions, 
partly, as it would seem, because in the defiles of Navarre and 
in the twilight land of Spain, the home of Moors and magicians, 
war assumed its most romantic shape. We marvel at the con- 
ception of loyal duty and fidelity which brought the noble 
Prince to side with the Nero of Castille, a King deposed by his 
people, and as mean and false as his illegitimate brother, Don 
Henry, who was chosen in his place, was generous and beloved. 
Scarcely a word escapes Chandos of the sufferings he must 
have endured, in common with his lord, during the Pyrenean 
marches, though he breaks forth once in remembrance of one 
fourteenth day of February when the vanguard struggled, 
“ outre les portz, a la noumbre de x. mille chivalx, oue graund 
peyne et dureté, et les gentz se logerent dedeinz Navarre.” 
Chandos allows no complaint of the free companies who ravaged 
Europe, whenever they were not absorbed by king or prince in 
legitimate war, nor does he hint at the cruelties of Limoges. 
To men who were prus and hardi, and who kept their 
obligations as knights, all was forgiven. But to keep his 
obligations means much for a man, and doubtless from these 
founder Knights of the Garter and their French and Spanish 
peers have come the high estimate of personal honour and 
responsibility which have given European leaders their place in 
the world’s progress. The personal prowess of Edward and his 
associates, attempered to the finest grain by the laws of chivalry, 
surpassed that of the Homeric and Virgilian heroes, though in 
one or two incidents it overleaped itself, and, as in Sir William 
Felton’s case, who rushed among the Spaniards to certain death, 
it becomes mere Malayan running amuck. A pleasanter glimpse 
of one of these men of leading, and, in his case, of light, is when 
Sir John Chandos was created a banneret, an incident related by 
Froissart, probably from the Herald’s report. Bath the armies 
of Don Henry and the Prince being drawn up, and eager to 
fight at Najera :— 

“Sir John Chandos came forthwith to the Prince, and there 

brought his banner, that was of silk, rich and costly, and said right 
gently, ‘Sire,’ says he, ‘so God have mercy, I have served you in 
time past; and all the good that God has given me has reached me 
through you ; and you well know that I am entirely yours, and always 
shall be; and if the place and time suit you, that I might be a banneret, 
I have enough of my own to serve the master that God has given me ; 
now do your pleasure, see, I present it to you.’ Then the Prince 
directly, and the King Pedro, with the Duke of Lancaster also, un- 
furled the banner, and presented it to him by the top, and said with- 
out more ado, ‘God enable you to profit by it,’ and Chandos took his 
banner, placed it among his companions, and said to them, with a 
glad countenance, ‘ Good sirs, here is my banner, defend it as your 
own, for it is as well yours as mine.’ ” 
The great battle of Najera was, in the Herald’s eyes, of more 
importance than those, better known to Englishmen, of Crecy 
and Poitiers; but the faithlessness of Pedro and the sufferings 
of Edward and his army, who had fought gallantly for an 
“idea” which failed them in ifs realisation, lost England what 
the Prince had gained for her. Seven years he had reigned in 
Guienne, and ‘all the lords and barons of the neighbouring 
country camé to him to render homage; they looked upon him 
with one feeling as a good lord, loyal and wise,” and, continues 
the Herald :— ; 

“T may truly say that, since the birth of Christ, never was such 
good entertainment nor more honourable than these, for every day at 
his table he had more than eighty knights, and four times as many 
esquires. ‘There made they jousts and revels in Angouléme and 
Bordeaux. There was found all nobleness, all joy and merriment, 
bounty, freedom, and hononr. And all his lieges and his people 
loved him passionately, for he did them much good. Those who 
were about his person valued and loved him much, for liberality was 
his staff and nobleness his director; judgment had he, temperance 
and uprightness, reason, equity, and moderation. Rightly might men 
say that search the whole world, as it turns round, you could find no 
such Prince.” 

It is, indeed, not clear that Edward did not rank his principality 
of Aquitaine as a nobler title than his English one of Wales, and 
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though he earned before his death the love of the English people 
by his opposition to his brother, John of Gaunt’s, high-handed 
pretensions, we think of him rather as the aspirant to the 
French crown than as successor to Edward III. But Castille 
was fatal to his health, and once the strong hand could no 
longer enforce the strong will of the hero, the Gascon barons 
fell away, the French King assumed a sovereignty that had 
been in abeyance, and nine years of decaying power would have 
been but a cloudy ending to the story, but for his Christian 
and princely death, to which the Herald devotes nearly a 
hundred lines. It is difficult for us, who have somewhat decom- 
posed our religious feeling into a respectable amiability, to under- 
stand the earnestness with which the fighting men of the 
fourteenth century heard mass before a battle, and invoked the 
most sacred sanctions in their worst cruelties of warfare. 
To fight in a just cause was more excellent than to maintain 
peace. No doubt, more care was taken to assure themselves of 
the justice of the cause; and while the obligations of chivalry 
sere imperative, the personal responsibility even of the private 
soldier was secured by his thoroughly understanding in what 
quarrel his leader was engaged. From Chandos Herald we get 
“even a vivider idea of the courage and skill of the English 
archers than from Froissart. Opposed to their rivals, the 
Spanish slingers, their “arrows flew thicker than rain in 
winter-time,” at Najera; and at Poitiers, “thicker than 
ever feather flew before.” Every soldier knew why he shouted 
his war-cry, and the letters of Don Henry and Edward quoted 
by the Herald were doubtless canvassed as no modern officer 
would question Foreign-Office notes. 
There is much to learn in this interesting book. It throws 
a side-light on the rival policies of the French and English 
Kings. The courts of Paris and Avignon, undermining the 
feudal hierarchy, while those of Bordeaux and Westminster, 
with singular short-sightedness, called to the aid of their ex- 
treme doctrines of feudal obligation the influence of Wicliffe 
and the power of Parliaments. We have not even men- 
tioned the controversies touching metre and style which 
are treated in an appendix. The notes give much informa- 
tion about personages mentioned in the poem which would 
be unattainable elsewhere without difficult research, and 
in them the reader frequently comes across names which 
have been made household words by Chaucer and Shake- 
speare. Until the world as it is has perished, and another has 
struggled from its fragments, we cannot expect a Black Prince 
or a Chandos Herald, but men such as they were in deed and 
belief have left behind them ineradicable traditions. It is well 
to examine the influence which binds us still, and respect the 
men who have left a deeper impression on their descendants 
than any existing class is likely now to do. Their power is to 
this day active and undeniable. Whence had they it ? 


COLERIDGE AS THINKER AND CRITIC.* 


Tuat Mr. Ashe has collected in this volume for the first time 
all the extant criticism of Coleridge on the English Dramatists, 
entitles him as editor to the thanks of the reading public. Not- 
withstanding the fact that this book is made up of lectures 
which are necessarily marred by countless repetitions, inasmuch 
as they date from different periods and handle the same subject ; 
yet the thoughts here presented are of such value that we gladly 
overlook all shortcomings in the manner of treatment. These 
thoughts, too, are of no narrow range. From the drama, as from 
a point of vantage, Coleridge looks out over the whole expanse of 
life, and accordingly this book is sufficient to mark his place as 
a thinker and critic. Hitherto, he has been, in our opinion, de- 
cidedly underrated. Every one knows how Mr. Arnold compares 
him with Joubert,—how, both being men “of extraordinary 
ardour in the search for truth, and of extraordinary fineness in the 
perception of it,” the critic yet gives to Joubert the palm for “deli- 
cacy and penetration,” while admitting Coleridge’s pre-eminence 
in “ richness and power.” Now, at first sight, such a comparison 
must seem unfair to Coleridge, for it leaves his exquisite lyrical 
talent and his high imaginative power out of the reckoning. 
Such a line as “The fair humanities of old religions,” has 
another and a higher value than a mere bald statement of 
the same truth could have. Yet, as insight into truth is the 
very essence of genius, Coleridge must abide the comparison 
according to this test. Nor need he fear it; the supremacy 
would still be his, even were the contest decided in a still 
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narrower field, even were it in Joubert’s special domain of moral 
truth. Here are two of Joubert’s most characteristic sayings, 
both of them hall-marked by Mr. Arnold,—“ Piety is not a reli. 
gion, though it is the soul of all religions, just as philanthropy is 
not patriotism,” and,“ If a truth is nude and crude, that is a proof 
it has not been steeped long enough in the soul;” and over against 
them we place this one line of Coleridge, “ Religion is the will in 
the reason, and love in the will.” By the “ will in the reason” 
Coleridge understands the practice of goodness, as well as the 
knowledge of truth; and these, with love added, he tells us, con- 
stitute religion. But if in this instance Coleridge's insight be 
ascribed, as it may well be, to his Puritan training, here is a 
thought which for “ delicacy and penetration ” cannot be matched 
in Joubert, or even in Pascal,— As the power of seeing is to 
light, so is an idea in mind to a law in nature; they are correla. 
tives which suppose each other.” Nor is Joubert the only 
thinker whom Coleridge has anticipated :— 

“Tn older times, writers were looked up to as intermediate beings 

between angels and men; afterwards, they were regarded as venerable 
and, perhaps, inspired teachers; subsequently, they descended to the 
level of learned and instructive friends; but in modern days, they are 
deemed culprits more than benefactors.” 
This thought is surely the one which came, some twenty years 
later, to light in Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-worship. And 
do we not seem to hear Mr. Arnold himself speaking, when we 
read such sentences as these ?— 

“T never have discovered the wrong use of a thing, without having 


previously discovered the right use of it...... It is always unwise 
to judge of anything by its defects...... If a man show me 
beauties, I thank him for his information...... The great end of 


the body politic appears to be to humanise, and assist in the pro- 
gressiveness of, the animal man.”’ 

Evidently, we must go to a far greater critic than Joubert, 
in order to find Coleridge a peer. Here is a passage which may 
be compared to the famous one in the Wanderjahie, where 
Goethe speaks of the poet :— 

‘*O, few have there been among critics who have followed with 

the eye of the imagination the imperishable yet ever wandering 
spirit of poetry through its various metempsychoses, and consequent 
metamorphoses; or who have rejoiced in the light of clear per- 
ception at beholding with each new birth, with each rare avatar, the 
human race frame to itself a new body, by assimilating materials of 
nourishment out of its new circumstances, and work for itself new 
organs of power appropriate to the new sphere of its motion and 
activity.” 
Indeed, Coleridge may most fitly be compared to Goethe, es- 
pecially in the exact prevision of truths afterwards established 
by science. Clearly, too, the very principle which led Goethe 
to his famous discoveries in botany and biology is the one 
here divined and applied by Coleridge to literature and art. 
And Coleridge grasps the workings of the principle as com- 
pletely as ever Goethe did; he makes use of the very words 
which Darwin and Spencer adopted and popularised forty years 
later. Noting that language, the body of thought, must de- 
velop as does the spirit, he compares the Romance tongue with 
the Latin, as being,— 

“ Less perfect in simplicity and relation,—the privileges of a lan- 

guage formed by the mere attraction of homogeneous parts; but 
yet more rich, more expressive and various, as one formed by more 
obscure affinities out of a chaos of apparently heterogeneous atoms. 
As more than a metaphor, as an analogy of this, I have named the 
true, genuine, modern poetry the Romantic; and the works of Shak- 
spere are romantic poetry, revealing itself in the drama.”’ 
If the words we have italicised are carefully considered, the 
reader will acknowledge that intuition has here forestalled 
scientific induction. From this passage, too, it is easy to see how 
Coleridge came to the true explanation of the differences which 
sunder the Greek from the modern drama. Although Lessing 
and Goethe had here forestalled him in part, yet Coleridge was 
the first to demonstrate conclusively that the unities of place and 
time ought to be regarded partly as limitations born of the con- 
ditions of the Sophoclean stage, partly as mere consequences 
of the greater simplicity of the Greek mind. How far Coleridge, 
in this, outran the men of his time may be seen from the fact 
that still later Hazlitt speaks of Shakespeare’s violations of these 
rules as “ blemishes.” Finally, Coleridge goes on to notice,— 

“The fundamental characteristics which contra-distinguish the 
ancient literature from the modern generally, but which more es- 
pecially appear in the tragic drama. The ancient was allied to 
statuary, the modern refers to painting. In the first, there is a pre- 
dominance of rbythm and melody; in the second, of harmony and 
counterpoint.” 

Now, this analogy is as a steady light thrown from above 
which illamines the whole subject. The arts themselves stand 
in hierarchical order ; in them, too, an advance can be seen from 
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the simple to the complex, from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous. From the sculpture of the Greeks, through Italian 
painting and German music, to the poetry of England, there 
is a continuous progression. Coleridge did not apply the 
principle to its full extent, yet it is surely enough for one man’s 
measure merely to have understood and followed it forty years 
before it was formulated. Because of this, Coleridge must share 
with Goethe the honour of having founded our modern literary 
criticism. Nor is Goethe, as a critic, always and altogether the 
superior of Coleridge. Even Goethe could scarcely have written 
this :— 

“In Shakspere all the elements of womanhood are holy, and there 

is the sweet, yet dignified, feeling of all that continuates society, as 
sense of ancestry, and of sex, with a purity unassailable by sophistry, 
because it rests, not in the analytic processes, but in that sane equi- 
poise of the faculties, during which the feelings are representative 
of all past experience, not of the individual only, but of all those 
by whom she has been educated, and their predecessors, even up to 
the first mother that lived.” 
Nor, in truth, could Coleridge have written it without Shake- 
speare, for much of the beauty of the passage is derived directly 
from the creator of Imogen. Still, as this source was as 
free to Goethe as to Coleridge, it must be acknowledged that a 
certain coarseness of nature fatally barred the great German 
from ever realising the emotion, the purity of which lifts this 
thought as with wings. 

As might then be anticipated, Coleridge stands as an in- 
terpreter of Shakespeare without a rival; whatever he says 
about him is weighty, even after the lapse of three-quarters 
of a century. For instance, can anything be truer than this P— 

“The styles of Massinger’s plays, and the ‘Samson Agonistes,’ are 
the two extremes of the arc within which the diction of dramatic 
poetry may oscillate. Shakspere in his great plays is the mid-point. 
In the ‘Samson Agonistes,’ colloquial language is Jeft at the greatest 
distance; in Massinger the style is differenced, but differenced in the 
smallest degree possible, from animated conversation by the vein of 
poetry.” 

Coleridge was the first to show that Shakespeare’s puns and 
conceits are often not only justifiable, but admirable, and here 
he quotes Shakespeare with effect in his own defence. When 
old Gaunt speaks of himself as “‘ gaunt in being old,” “ gaunt 
for the grave,” &c., and Richard asks,— 


“Can sick men play so nicely with their names ?” 


Gaunt answers,— 
‘“ No, misery makes sport to mock itself.” 


Coleridge’s comments upon the plays themselves are of 
similar value; a few extracts better commend his wisdom 
than can much praise. He speaks of Romeo and Juliet as 
the tragedy wherein are to be found “all the crude materials 
of future excellence,” that is, “in Romeo and Juliet the passion 
of love is drawn truly, as well as beautifully, but the persons 
are not individualised.” ‘“Capulet and Montague talk a 
language only belonging to the poet,” for they speak as if they 
were in the first blush of youth. And Coleridge deduces from 
this a truth of widest application. “True genius begins by 
generalising and condensing; it ends in realising and ex- 
panding.” 

Coleridge speaks of The Tempest as “ an almost miraculous 
drama.” “Caliban is a sort of creature of the earth, as Ariel 
is a sort of creature of the air.” Yet even Caliban “ is raised 
far above contempt; he uses highly poetical images, displays 
no mean passion, beyond animal passion, and repugnance to 
command.” In Lear, Coleridge notes that “ old age is itself a 
character; any addition of individuality would have been un- 
necessary and painful,” for “thus Lear becomes the open and 
ample playground of Nature's passions.” The italics are ours. 


We must confess that of all Coleridge’s expositions, we like 
that one the least which has met with the most general com- 
mendation. We refer to his reading of the character of Hamlet. 
It is so unworthy of his genius that the present writer could 
find it in his heart to wish that Coleridge had in reality 
borrowed or stolen it from Schlegel, as has been falsely 
asserted, anything rather than have originated it. According 
to Coleridge, “ Hamlet vacillates from sensibility and procrasti- 
nates from thought, and loses the power of action in the energy 
of resolve.” Now, in the first two acts of the play, Hamlet's 
inactivity is due to the fact that he does not fully trust the 
Ghost, witness his question (Acti., scene v.), “ And shall I couple 
Hell?” In the last scene of the second act he again expresses 
the suspicion that the spirit that he has seen “ may be the 
Devil,” which abuses him to damn him, and decides, 





“T’ll have grounds 
‘More relative than this,—the play’s the thing,” &c. 

Further, Hamlet does not know whether his mother was 
privy to the murder or no, and this question affects the King’s 
guilt, and consequently his punishment. Coleridge pro- 
fesses himself unable to determine this, and accuses Shake- 
speare of leaving us in “unpleasant perplexity.” Yet no 
one can read Act iii, Scene 4, where the Queen meets the 
charge of murder first with blank amazement and then with 
utter indignation, without seeing (as Hamlet shows he does by 
changing the accusation) that the Queen is free of all blood- 
guiltiness. That is, throughout three acts Hamlet's inactivity 
is motived by the circumstances in which he is placed, and these 
circumstances are so complex, so calculated to suggest anxious 
doubts, that they might well give the most hasty temper pause, 
In fine, Hamlet’s character is so subtly compounded (for no 
one can ascribe the rash murder of Polonius to “an overbalance 
of the contemplative faculty ”) that we cannot accept Coleridge’s 
exposition of it as sufficient. We think that in Hamlet, Shake- 
speare has given us more of himself than in any other of his 
characters, and we do not believe that Hamlet can be read in 
the light of any one infirmity. 

It may be asked how Shakespeare comes out of this criticism. 
Coleridge accuses him of only two faults: the passage of the 
Porter in Macbeth (Act ii., scene 2) he says is “ disgusting” 
and “low,” and the blinding of Gloster in Lear (Act iii, 
scene 7) cannot but be wrong. Now, that the pain and horror 
in Lear pass the bounds of art, Shakespeare himself seems to 
admit :— 

“The weight of this sad time we must obey ; 
Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say.” 

And this explanation goes far to excuse the fault, if it cannot 
entirely justify it. The passage of the Porter, however, was 
doubtless written for the gallery, and for the gallery of a time 
coarser and more brutal than our own. Shakespeare’s words, 
nevertheless, about himself are found true after nearly three 
centuries, and because they are true they constitute at once the 
best description of him and the highest eulogy of his genius 
that has ever been penned Has he not himself said :— 


“Tam that I am, and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own.” 





THE GERMAN TEACHER IN ENGLAND-* 

Ir is computed that there are at present in England eight 
thousand German teachers, all of them men of education and 
character, and possessed of certificates of proficiency in the 
branches of knowledge which they profess to impart. A limited 
number hold good appointments in public schools, others earn 
fair incomes as private tutors, very many are ushers in boarding- 
schools, and not a few are walking about the streets of London 
wretched and hungry, wearily waiting until it shall please a 
school agent to find them employment. Some, reduced by want 
to the last extremity, are compelled to betake themselves to 
manual labour; and German University graduates and doctors 
of philosophy are just now working as common hands in sugar 
refineries, and earning their daily bread as barbers, cab-drivers, 
and menials. For this information, and for much further en- 
lightenment on the status of German teachers in this country, 
we are indebted to the remarkable pamphlet mentioned below, 
by a gentleman whose knowledge of the subject has been gained 
by actual experience as a teacher in English schools. 

Almost as much to be pitied as the homeless and the starving 
are the greater part of the German teachers who have obtained 
situations in private boarding-schools through the inter- 
mediary of advertising school agents. The schoolmaster and 
the school agent are the upper and nether millstones between 
whom the unhappy Lehrer is ground to powder, and, unless 
he has private introductions (which rarely happens), the 
agent is a necessity. The German teacher knows no 
schoolmaster even by name, and private schoolmasters prefer 
to engage their tutors through agents. Herr Reichardt gives a 
graphic description of a London school agent’s office. A large, 
well-furnished room, near the door of which stand and lounge a 
crowd of candidates, attracted by the agent’s tempting advertise- 
ments. In one corner sits an elderly gentleman, with the im- 
portant mien of a partner in the firm, in converse with a 
tutor who has just received an appointment, and is sign- 
ing a promissory note for the commission, which he has 
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not money enough to pay. In another part of the room 
are five or six clerks, in the midst of whom, at a large 
table, sits a man of some fifty years old, whose sharp glance, 
self-possessed manner, and air of command proclaim him the 
head of the concern. Everything passes through his hands. As 
he reads the firm’s letters, they are handed to a clerk for regis- 
tration; then he beckons to the waiting candidates in the order 
of their arrival, asks their requirements and makes notes of 
their qualifications, an occupation which is occasionally varied 
by an interview with a schoolmaster in a private room. Most 
of the candidates have been there many times before, and are 
on the books. Those who have not are asked to fill up a form 
and answer sundry searching questions touching their age, re- 
quirements, experience, and references. Then they receive a 
paper, wherein are set forth the agents’ rules and terms,— 
as to which we shall have more to say presently. <A few 
days after his first visit, the neophyte probably receives a 
businesslike note from the agent requesting him to write at once 
(“ mentioning our firm’) to the principal of —— School, who 
requires a resident foreign master. He writes accordingly, but 
as the agent has written fifty similar letters to fifty other can- 
didates, the applicant’s chances of obtaining the appointment 
are exceedingly remote, and when he does get a place his 
troubles are far from over. The salary may be very low—in no 
case is it likely to be high—or the terms may be “ mutual,” 
which means free board and no pay,—but anything is better 
than starvation, and he takes the best he can get. Herr 
Reichardt quotes from the Scholastic Guide of October 1st, 1881, 
a list of seventy vacant resident-masterships in private schools, 
and the condition of each. In twenty cases the terms offered 
are “ mutual,” in six the salary is detined as “ small,” in nine the 
pay proposed is from £15 to £20 a year; in eleven, from £25 
to £30; in nine, from £35 to £40; in five, from £40 to £50; in 
two, £60; and in eight, from £70 to £120. The best paid are 
English University graduates; the worst, foreign masters; 
the average pay offered to the latter was at the rate 
of £15 a year, with board and lodging,—less than the 
wage of a “plain cook” or “an experienced housemaid.” 
Before the teacher takes up his appointment, he has to reckon 
with the agent, to whom he must pay a guinea fee, even if he 
accepts a place on “ mutual terms.” If the appointment be a 
salaried one, the commission is 5 per cent. on the first year’s 
salary, and on whatever sum he may earn by giving private 
lessons, either in the school or out of it. Commission on the 
salary is payable in advance; should the teacher not be able 
to comply with this condition, he gives the agent a promissory 
note, and authorises the schoolmaster to deduct the amount 
from his salary. The promissory note generally bears interest, 
says Herr Reichardt, at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum. 
Nor is this all. It sometimes happens that an agent receives 
from a schoolmaster who cannot come up to town, or does not 
like to be bothered with much correspondence, carte blanche to 
engage him a teacher, in which event the agent, unless he is an 
exception to his kind, engages the man from whom he can exact 
the highest commission. He demands, and almost invariably 
obtains, at least 10 per cent. If a teacher does not keep his 
appointment a twelvemonth, and has to seek a second, or even 
a third, he pays a year’s commission on each. Herr Reichardt 
mentions the case of a friend of his who paid in one year 
£16 3s. commission on an income of £53 3s. 8d. One firm, 
whose conditions the author prints in the original, makes an 
extra charge of £2 2s. when a client through their intermediary 
obtains a situation which enables him to qualify for Holy 
Orders. 


Herr Reichardt has a very low opinion of English private 
schools; with a few notable exceptions, he says, the teaching 
and the discipline are equally bad ; their efficiency is greatly im- 
paired by frequent changes of masters, and the masters are so 
badly paid and ill-treated that they become the merest drudges, 
and can take no personal interest in their work. He compares 
them, greatly to their disadvantage, with private schools in 
Germany, where no one whose qualifications have not been 
tested by stringent examination is allowed to engage in the 
pedagogic profession. Not only are teachers in England made to 
accept humiliating conditions—as, for instance, that they shall 
not, “during any school term, enter any hotel, tavern, or public- 
house in the neighbourhood, nor smoke in the grounds 
belonging to the school premises, nor in any public thorough- 
fare in and around”—they are often compelled to pat up 
with quarters which the lowest domestic servants would dis- 





dain. This generally arises from the fact that m any boarding. 
school houses have not been designed for the end they are 
made to serve, and from the reluctance of a master, however 
crowded he may be, to refuse “a new boy.” Herr Reichardt 
tells of a boarding-school in Kent where three teachers were 
assigned quarters in an out-house, formerly used as a stable, 
There were a double and a single bed, and the three drew lots 
once a week which of them for that period should enjoy the 
luxury of sleeping alone. Private-school masters live by their 
pupils, and there are few principals who can afford to offend their 
boys, or run the risk of offending parents, by a strenuous dis- 
cipline, or a too frank disclosure of the truth. If a father were 
told that his son was deficient in ability, he might think the de- 
ficiency lay somewhere else, and try the experiment of another 
school. On one occasion, Herr Reichardt marked a boy’s 
French, in his monthly report, as “bad.” ‘You must modify 
this,” observed the principal ; “the parents will be dissatisfied 
if they think their son is making no progress, and lay the blame 
on us, rather than on him.” A still better story Herr Reichardt 
tells of a principal, “in Holy Orders,” who, when one of his 
assistants asked why he did not send out monthly reports, 
answered tartly,— I do not send out monthly reports, because 
we lie enough at the end of the term.” 

Another complaint alleged by the author against private 
schools is that the teaching staff is woefully deficient, and that 
the assistant-masters are unconscionably overworked. He gives 
two “study plans,” handed to him, he says, by the principals of 
the schools in question, from which it appears that in summer 
the assistants were occupied with their duties fifty-five hours a 
week, and twelve hours every other Sunday; and in winter, 
sixty-six and a half hours a week, and thirteen hours every other 
Sunday. “All your time is mine,” said a principal to a 
German teacher, who refused to give music lessons after eight 
o’clock p.m. The long holidays are also a sore grievance, 
especially for foreign teachers who cannot afford to go 
home, and whose meagre salaries hardly suffice, at the 
best, to keep them in clothes and pocket-money. For the old- 
fashioned division of the year into two halves has been substi- 
tuted the system of three terms. What with holidays, the 
time spent in examinations and lost at the beginning and end 
of the terms, Herr Reichardt reckons that the actual working- 
days in a years are reduced, in most middle-class schools, to 135, 
But as the system makes for the ad4antage of school proprietors, 
it willendure until parents insist on a radical reform. The upper 
classes have public schools and the Universities, the lower 
classes Board Schools, but the children of the middle-classes are 
as yet educated mostly at private schools, and, in the opinion of 
Herr Reichardt, English private schools are the most inefficient 
educational institutions in Europe. He writes bitterly, perhaps 
unjustly, and we must not forget that to this question, as to 
every other, there are two sides; but the indictment he brings 
against school agents and schoolmasters is so serious, so cir- 
cumstantial, and so precise, that it calls for an equally circum- 
stantial answer from those whom it affects. The pamphlet, 
moreover, cannot fail to be widely read in Germany, and its 
revelations will not tend to raise the character of our country 
either for intelligence or fair-play. 

To protect German teachers from the exactions of agents, 
provide new comers with quarters in London, and place them 
in communication with schoolmasters wanting assistants, Herr 
Reichardt proposes the organisation of a union analogous to the 
“Société des Professeurs Francais,” established two or three 
years ago, under the patronage of Gambetta, Victor Hugo, and 
Alexandre Dumas. In these days of union and co-operation, 
it is surprising that this project should be still in embryo, but 
we understand that measures are being taken to carry it into 
effect. One of the advantages of such a society would be that 
young teachers might ascertain before leaving their native 
country what were the chances of finding employment in this. 
As matters are at present, school agents and schoolmasters 
have a common interest in letting all come who will. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—¢~—— 

Bride Picotée. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” (Bemrose.) 
—This is a charming little French story, the point of which consists 
in the self-denial of a little worker in lace, who, though she has re- 
discovered for herself the particular stitch which constitutes the 
secret of the lace called Point d’Argentan, yet conceals her discovery, 
in order not to disappoint the one remaining lacemaker who has in- 
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herited the secret and who, after a long struggle, has made up 
her mind to reveal it to the crippled girl with such a genius for 
lace-making. That is a kind of self-denial which is probably even 
rarer in the world than martyrdom itself, and very delicately has 
the accomplished authoress of “Mademoiselle Mori” worked out 
the character and the story of La Brisarde, and of Lise, the heroine 
of this delightful tale. We have not read for many years a tale of 
greater beauty and simplicity than Bride Picotée. 

Greater London. By Edward Walford, M.A. (Cassell and Co.)— 
By “Greater London ” is meant, as Mr. Walford explains in his intro- 
ductory chapter, the district included in the Metropolitan Police 
jurisdiction, a tolerably regular circle, with a diameter of about 
twenty-eight miles, of which Charing Cross is the centre. No one is 
better qualified to deal with the subject thus proposed than Mr. Wal- 
ford, whose able continuation of Mr. Walter Thornbury’s “ Old and 
New London” marked him out as the very man for the task. That 
he has executed it well, no one who examines this, the first volume, 
with any care can doubt,—how well, it is probably beyond the power 
of any but one or two people to judge. A good many people, indeed 
are judges, more or less competent, in the matter of their own 
neighbourhood. These, if really well informed, will certainly find 
that they can supplement the information given in these chapters, 
But they must not, therefore, conclude that Mr. Walford is in fault. 
There are limits of space which authors and publishers understand, if 
amateurs critics and amateur writers do not. There is not a parish 
in this circle about which a whole volume, full of interesting matter, 
might not be written. Mr. Walford’s skill has been shown in choosing 
out of a mass of material of which it is difficult to estimate the bulk. 
As far as we can judge, he has chosen well. That these chapters 
are eminently readable, there can be no doubt; that they are sub- 
stantially correct, we feel tolerably sure, because, where we have 
been able to test them, we have found omissions, indeed, to be ac- 
counted for as explained above, but no, or only quite insignificant 
errors. 

Only an Actress. By Edith Stewart Drewry. 3 vols. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—We cannot compliment Miss Drewry on this book. 
It is the story of a girl who was, by turns, a street arab, a police 
spy, and a very wonderful actress, and who is supposed to go un- 
harmed through her very strange experiences. Among these is her 
connection with a gang of thieves, whom she betrays to the police. 
In reward for this service, she is made a police spy in London and 
Paris. After various adventures in both cities, and having in addition 
to her other accomplishments become the “decoy” of a gambling 
saloon, she returns to England, and at the early age of sixteen bursts 
upon the London world as an accomplished, high-class actress. Her 
“Juliet” takes the town by storm, and she succeeds in every 
character she essays. We have not patience to follow her through 
the vicissitudes of her life; but the crisis of her fate is, that being 
made the subject of a gambling quarrel between two of her admirers, 
she is stabbed in “defending one of them, marries him, and “lives 
happily ever after.” We should like to know by what process the 
author evolves these wonders. 

The Foreigners. By Eleanor C. Price. 3 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—NMiss Price has made here a skilful use of a subject which, indeed, 
adapts itself readily to the necessities of a novel,—the contrast be- 
tween English and French ways of thinking in the matter of marriage- 
making. The young Marquis de Maulévrier has a match arranged 
for him by his mother, which will preserve and even increase the 
possessions of his somewhat decayed family. Then, in an unlucky 
hour, there comes to the town nearest to his ancestral chateau an 
English family, a father, a mother, and a daughter, who is at once ac- 
knowledged as la belle Anglaise. The young man at once loses his heart 
to her; she, too, unknowing of the arrangement which had already 
ordered his fate, loves him. Then follow the complications, which 
Miss Price weaves with much skill into a most interesting plot. We 
can hardly help despising the Marquis, so wanting is he in what we 
think self-assertion, so incapable of even conceiving the idea that a 
maiden without a dot, of whom his mother disapproves, might yet 
possibly be his wife, and so generally helpless is he; still, we recog- 
nise his tenderness and truth, and his humble, loyal submission to 
duty, as he conceives of it. There is a freshness as well as a grace 
about this novel which make it very pleasant reading. 

Examples of Carved-Oak Woodwork of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, by William Bliss Sanders (Bernard Quaritch), is a hand- 
some volume, containing descriptive letterpress, with twenty-five 
illustrations, which have been photographed from sketches by the 
author. It will have for many persons, who have not given up for 
“‘Chippendale” their first love, a great interest, and will furnish 
with models, some of which at least are not beyond imitation, those 
who like to employ their leisure with wood-carving. 

Alison. By the Author of ‘Miss Molly,” &¢. 3 vols. (Blackwood 
and Sons.)—Never did a clever writer build an edifice of the orthodox, 
three-storied height upon a smaller foundation, or out of a more 
slender stock of material. We read through these volumes, and do 





it, it is only fairly to say, without difficulty, so fine and polished is 
the style, so easy the dialogue, so natural the pictures of life and 
manners. But when we come to review the contents of the story, it 
is quite amazing to find how slight they are. Alison, a young girl 
left in the world without any near kin, is asked in marriage by 
a widower of middle age. It isa marriage of convenience. She is 
no longer wanted in the cousin’s house where she had lived, and 
where the daughters are now growing up to fill her place, and she is 
wanted to secure to Mr. Yorke the calm and repose which his own 
troublesome children are beginning to disturb. Then come the in- 
evitable misunderstandings. The eldest daughter does not accept 
the step-mother. Mr. Yorke cannot be troubled to act the judge in 
domestic disagreements. The lover, or he who might have been the 
lover, had circumstances favoured—for there is not the faintest sus- 
picion of impropriety—appears on the scene. However, there is that 
which makes all right in the end. Mr. Yorke really loves his wife, 
though he takes all possible pains not to show it; and, what one can- 
not help thinking a little strange, Alison loves her husband. The very 
clever author of “Miss Molly ’’ must really give us something more 
of a tale, if she is to keep the good place among novelists which we 
are all willing to give her. 


Hints on Sickness: Where to Go, and What to Do. By Henry C. 
Burdett. (Kegan Paul and Co.)\—Who has not felt, in some sudden 
emergency from accident or sickness, the importance of knowing 
“ where to go and what to do”’ on the spur of the moment, without 
hesitation or delay? Even where life and death may not be the 
issue of doing the right thing, or sending to the right place for help, 
and doing it at once, the loss of an eye or a limb may follow as a 
consequence of the want of such knowledge. From this point of 
view, we do not know any more valuable or desirable Christmas gift 
than‘ this little book of Mr. Henry Burdett’s. He is a veteran writer 
on all subjects connected with medical relief and the construction and 
management of hospitals, and he has done much good service by his 
labours in this wide field. We doubt, however, if any one of his 
numerous publications of larger volume is calculated to be so 
generally useful as the present very small and unpretentious book. 
It professes by ‘‘ Hints on Sickness ” to give precisely the information 
most required in any emergency, and to tell us where to go and what 
to do in all the variety of accidents and sickness coming unawares 
upon us, like a thief in the night, in the streets or in our own homes, 
when weare least prepared. Its publishing price (only 1s. 6d.) and 
the smallness of its bulk are both great recommendations to a book 
intended to be largely circulated for daily use or ready reference. To 
those who have occasion to seek relief, or to send others to seek it, at 
our public hospitals, the first part of this work cannot fail to be most 
useful, giving, as it does, full particulars of the address of each insti- 
tution, the terms of admission, and hours of attendance “of all the 
institutions in England and Wales founded for the relief of diseases 
or bodily infirmity,” including hospitals for infectious cases, con- 
valescent homes, mineral-water establishments, and others. The 
second part will be found more especially useful perhaps, as it gives 
instructions “ What to do”’ in all the more common accidents and 
emergencies of life, where sickness or sudden seizures are apt to 
paralyse not the patient only, but all who surround him. There 
are short and practical hints on matters well known to the medical 
man, but, for the most part, quite unfamiliar to the unprofessional of 
both sexes. We can heartily commend this little epitome of usefal 
information to all who desire to have at hand, imjthe most accessible 
form, a ready guide to tell them where to go and what to do, without 
a moment’s doubt or loss of time, where time is so valuable that a 
few minutes or an hour lost may be irreparable in the mischief 
resulting. 


Bygone Beauties. From Paintings by John Hoppner, R.A. 
Engraved by Charles Wilkin. Annotated by Andrew W. Tuer. 
(Field and Tuer.)—“ When Hoppner died,” Mr. Tuer tells us, 
“Lawrence immediately raised his prices from eighty to one 
hundred guineas for heads, and from three hundred and twenty to 
four hundred guineas for full lengths.” Hoppner had, indeed, 
divided the world of fashion with Lawrence, and was, perhaps, but 
little inferior to him as an artist. In this volume we have a repro- 
duction of a “Select Series of Ten Portraits of Ladies of Rank and 
Fashion.” There is not much individuality about them, but they 
form a pretty series of pictures. The finest of the ten, perhaps, is 
“Lady Catharine Howard, only daughter of the fifteenth Earl of 
Suffolk.” She was afterwards the wife of the Rev. George Bisset, 
vicar of Westport St. Mary, Malmesbury. Of the others may be 
mentioned, “The Duchess of Rutland,” the mother of the present 
Duke ; and “ Viscountess Andover,” afterwards Lady Digby, who died 
as recently as 1863. (The portrait was painted in 1799.) Her father 
was the famous “Coke of Holkham” (born in 1754), father of the 
present Earl of Leicester. 

In the West Countrie. By Mary Crommelin. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—This story is in the shape of an autobiography, and 
an autobiography is not an easy form of narrative to manage. 
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Heroines who describe themselves are very apt to fall into a self- 
depreciation which covers but very thinly a great deal of self-assertion. 
They tell us they are plain, for instance, “ugly ducklings,” and so 
forth; but let us understand that they turn, sooner or later, into great 
beauties. Pleasance Brown is not wholly free from these faults; but 
she does not show them in any offensive way, and in describing others 
she is often very happy. Alice, the beauty, is perhaps a little too 
bad. A married woman who bitterly reproaches her sister for taking 
away her admirers from her, and this in more than one case, is, 
perhaps, a possibility ; but it would have been better for the sister 
to have left her as much as possible out of her story. The other 
sister, Rose, is a pleasanter sketch ; indeed, we have the bad-taste to 
prefer her to the somewhat sentimental young lady who tells the 
story of her family. The widow Jessopp could hardly have been as 
rude as she is represented. Mrs, Gladman and “Aunt Bess,” on the 
other hand, are excellent sketches. For the male characters we have 
not much praise, excepting the ‘‘ March Hare,” who, we venture to 
say, has his prototype somewhere in life, and who is certainly worth 
a regiment of Clair St. Legers and Fulke Bracys. On the whole, the 
story, though wanting the distinctness and force of “ The Orange 
Lily,” a work where Miss Crommelin seems more at home than she 
does in the volumes before us, has considerable merit. One question 
we would respectfully ask,—Is it true that among the wonders of the 
“West Countrie” is to be found a “Saxon Hall.” It would be news 
to most of us that we have a specimen of domestic architecture 
dating so far back. The “Saxon” hall is still habitable when we part 
with our heroine. 

Italian Rambles. By James Jackson Jarves. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Mr. Jarves loves the old world, especially so old a part of it 
as Italy, with a fervour which Americans are particularly apt to 
feel, and describes it with a corresponding sympathy. He has 
made himself acquainted with regions that the ordinary traveller, 
even of the more careful sort, does not visit,—with nooks in the 
Apennines, for instance, and cities decaying or decayed in Tuscany. 
And he has learnt something not only of the country, but of what 
takes far more time and trouble to know, the people. He has other 
chapters, too, of special interest,—that on ancient and modern glass 
of Venice, for instance. On the “ Pursuit of Bric-d-brac” he has 
some shrewd advice to give and instructive experiences to record. 
His “ Lessons for Merchant Princes’”’ are as much needed on our side 
of the Atlantic as on his, and there are some of us, certainly, who 
may take to heart something, at least, of what he says in “ New and 
Old-World Manners.” Here are some sentences about the Italians 
which it is the more pleasure to quote because all observers are not 
80 well disposed :— 

‘The Italian populations remain kindly dispositioned and sagaciously 
conservative, modest, cautious, rather self-depreciating than self- 
laudatory, yet not without enterprise, but with abundant tact in all 
things, qualities which may yet give them the leadership of the Latin 
races in their struggle for regeneration. The ‘rough’ is still an un- 
known quantity in Italian progress. A people which ‘ goes ahead’ 
without him, entertains its masses without intoxicating them, with 
no restrictions on the sale of liquors, which keeps out of sight the 
most disreputable features of civic life, and is so well behaved in its 
festivals that little children and maidens may safely participate in 
them; always clean, sober, polite, pleasant-tempered, helpful in its 
aims; a people of this stamp is worthy of imitation by races of 
coarser instincts and habits.” 

A Bushel of Corn. By A. Stephen Wilson. (David Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)—Mr. Wilson has here carefully collected a vast mass of 
facts relating to the weight of wheat, barley, and oats, as it varies in 
dafferent seasons and in different kinds. Much, indeed most, of the 
volume, is occupied by details of a highly technical character, but 
there are some things in it that stand so prominently forward that 
the uninitiated reader can lay hold of and appreciate them. One is 
that corn is much more accurately appreciated by weight than by 
measure, and, as an inference, that our own statistics of the corn 
market are misleading. One quarter of wheat may differ from 
another by as much as 88lb.; in barley this difference rises to as 
much as a hundredweight, and in oats eight pounds still higher. 
These, as Mr. Wilson says, are of course extreme instances, but the 
commonly occurring difference is very great. A curious instance of 
the practical bearing of this difference is given in a note at the end 
of the volume, explanatory of a photographic illustration which 
exhibits two kinds of oats (the Canadian and the Tartarian), lying in 
their ordinary state of compactness in boxes with glass fronts. The 
two kinds have a specific gravity about equal, but, from the fact that 
the shape of the Canadian oats favours compact lying, while that of 
Tartarian as distinctly disfavours it, the weight of a bushel of the 
former is 501b., of a bushel of the latter 381b. It is not every one 

‘that keeps horses who knows this. 


Selections from Cowper’s Poems. With Introduction. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. (Macmillan and Co.)—It is apparently the destiny of 
every poet to be exhibitedina “selection.” Criticism in the present 
age takes charge of poetry, and decides how much or how little is 
good for the digestion of the public. The general reader likes to 





have the finest literary food prepared in homceopathic doses, and ig 
glad to find that the only taste is of sugar. A selection from the 
poems of Cowper cannot fail to be welcome, and may prove of ser. 
vice to his fame. ‘ Wordsworth’s ship,’’ said Landor, “ would sail 
better for casting many loose things overboard ;” and the saying 
applies with equal, if not greater truth, to Cowper. Like Words. 
worth, he is the sincerest of poets. There is no artifice about him, 
although he is far from being without art, and every line he utters 
expresses genuine feeling. Unfortunately, this feeling is too often 
that of the city missionary rather than of the poet, for Cowper failed 
to see, what his readers have painfully discovered, that dogmatism hag 
no place in verse. When he preaches he proses, and a sermon delivered 
in rhyme is not attractive. But Cowper’s poetry has another aspect, 
or rather several aspects, which are delightful. He is true, if 
ever poet was, “‘to the kindred points of heaven and home.” He 
loves Nature as a child loves its mother, and it may be questioned 
whether, in his pictures of her, there is a single false stroke. What 
he sees he makes us all see, not as something new, which Wordsworth 
often does, but with the accuracy and loving care of the artist who 
gives to familar objects permanence and beauty. Then Cowper, one of 
the saddest of men “ when his fits were on him,’’ is as humorous as he 
is pathetic, and several of his occasional verses are models of ease 
and grace. <A poet with such gifts, and more might be mentioned, 
can never fall into neglect, though the time may come, we believe 
has come, when it is necessary to separate the gold from the dross, 
This is what Mrs. Oliphant has endeavoured to do in the little 
volume before us. The attempt is not altogether successful. To 
one phase of Cowper’s genius she fails to do justice, having a strangely 
inadequate conception of his power as a satirist. We think, too, that 
the autobiographical arrangement of the poems is a blander. What 
we want in a selection is a poet’s best work; Mrs. Oliphant’s plan 
compels her to insert some of his worst. This defect, however, is 
not prominent in the volume. The larger number of the extracts 
are of the finest order, and the book forms a most welcome addition 
to the “ Golden Treasury Series.” 


British Honduras. By Archibald Robertson Gibbs. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—Whatever public interest this book may command 
will be due not to its style, but to its contents. Asa writer, Mr 
Gibbs is sometimes pretentious, oftener dull, and occasionally even 
ludicrously matter-of-fact, after the manner of the old almanack, as 
in such statements as this, a propos of the history of British Hon- 
duras from 1826 to 1828 :—‘‘In this year, Canning uttered his celes 
brated boast, ‘I called into existence the kingdoms (sic) of the New 
World to redress the balance of the Old!’ ..... Great Britain 
recognised the Republics of Centraland South America. St. George’s 
Caye submerged by a tidal wave during a hurricane. The Rev. Mr, 
Newport arrived as settlement chaplain.’ As a historian, Mr. Gibbs 
is frequently vague and unsatisfactory. He may be excused for tell- 
ing us that, “in 1638, a few British sailors were wrecked on the 
coast of Yucatan, and would appear to have settled ;” but what can 
any one make of this, which seems to have some bearing on the for- 
tunes of the colony in 1850 ?—“ An insurrection in Guatemala gained 
some advantage over Carrera’s forces.” Mr. Gibbs has a provoking 
habit of sandwiching his statistics between his chapters of history. 
The statistics are, however, the best part of the book; it is diffi- 
cult to take a deep interest in the trifling squabbles which seem to 
constitute at least the later history of British Honduras. Adventurous 
whites of all types and ambitions seem to regard this dependency 
as a stepping-stone to something larger and better; the “ Baymen” 
do not appear to be a high class morally, or in any respect. But the 
country consists to the extent of four-fifths of “rich, arable lands, 
laid down in virgin alluvial soil;” the climate is not bad; and as 
there is at present only one inhabitant to 145 acres, there ought to be 
a future before the colony. Had Mr. Gibbs’s style been equal to hig 
enthusiasm, his book might have furnished it with a good and legiti- 
mate advertisement. 


From the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules. By Henry Day, 
(New York, Patnam’s Sons.)—Mr. Day does not pretend to have made 
any discoveries in the course of his scamper through Spain, or to be 
anything more than one of those open-eyed, much-travelled, and 
thoroughly candid Americans whom one is perpetually jostling 
against on the Continent. He merely gives his own impressions 
of everything he saw and everybody he came across, from the 
Alhambra to the Rock of Gibraltar, and from the grave of Philip to 
the living politician whom he styles “Mr.” Castelar. ‘Mr.’ 
Castelar,” says Mr. Day, “is a short, thick-set, florid man; a very 
genial face, but not strong ; no marked characteristics about him; a 
man no one would remark in the street. He is an orator, but no 
debater. He has no repartee, no ability to turn the thrust. He gets 
confused, and perhaps confounded. ..... He is a bachelor, and 
lives in a pleasant part of Madrid, in a most unpretending way, on 
the third story of a flat, with his sister.’ Mr. Day’s book is fall of 
chat of this kind, and is on that account enjoyable reading. His 
historical narratives are, however, rather scrappy. 
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The Story of Siegfried. By James Baldwin. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) — We can cordially recommend this version of the legends 
of the Nibelungen Lied and the two Eddas, which, though written 
for children, is worthy of perusal by those of older years. The 
stories are told in a simple, picturesque way, and the character of 
Siegfried is well maintained throughout the series of adventures into 
which the book is divided. It is not satisfactorily explained why 
Siegfried, after surmounting all the difficulties and perils of Isenland, 
in the midst of which, surrounded by a moat of fire, the fair 
Brunhild lay sleeping, should have gone away and left her. We 
think that Mr. Baldwin, who claims for himself the right of modifying 
and even adding to the ancient legends from the stores of his 
own imagination, should have told us the reason of this desertion, for 
Siegfried never returns to Isenland until he comes in the company of 
Gunther, who accepts the help of Siegfried in winning the hand of 
Brunbild. We consider that Brunhild is badly treated, for she is so 
confident that no one can overcome her in feats of skill but her own 
husband, that she challenges any who like to come and try their 
strength against her, promising her hand should they win, and 
claiming the forfeit of their life in case of defeat. Gunther only 
sacceeds in conquering Brunaild by the aid of Siegfried, who has the 
power of making himself invisible. Meanwhile, Siegfried himself 
has married Kriemhild, between whom and Brunhild a furious 
quarrel arises. How this quarrel ultimately led to the murder of 
Siegfried, we would leave the readers of this attractive little volume 
to find out. We congratulate Mr. Baldwin on having extracted so 
much good metal from the somewhat mixed ore of these old northern 


legends. 
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Bruises, Burns, Child-crowing, Choking, Convulsions, Croup, 
Cuts, Drowning, Fainting, Fits, Nose-bleeding, Poisons, Scalds, 
Stings, Substances in the Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing 
Coins, Buttons, &., Wounds. 

JAMES EPPS and CO., 48 Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


MORSONS’ 





CARD. 








PREPARATIONS OF 


Highly recommended by the 
Medical Profession for 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 93; 


Lozenges, 2s 6d and 43 6d; Globules, 2s, | N D | G E S Tl 0 N. 


3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited Wf the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 

The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL 
COLOURS, Piccadilly, W. 
The FIRST EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 





10 a.m. to6 p.m. The Galleries are illuminated after LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


3p.m. Admission, 1s; Illustrated Catalogue, ls, 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS, 
_ The TWENTY-SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 5. 
Admission, ls ; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


EWTON HALL, Fetter Lane, E.C.— 
POSITIVIST SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 





next division. 








HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 


ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. FREDERIC | Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


HARRISON, on TUESDAY, January Ist, 1884, at 

4 ae a cae Sunday Evening Addresses at 8 p.m. 

presi ly. A Class in ‘‘ Astronomy,” by Mr. Vernon 

hington, Q.C., on Tuesday evenings at 8 p.m. 

— ly, commencing Tuesday, January 8. Singing 

lasses bea ig | evenings at 7 and 8 p.m., under 
r. 


the direction of Mr. McNaught. Admission to all 





Baggallay. 
ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S — 
SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 

An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS being required after 
Christmas in the GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL at | *he assured. 
Summer Hill, Birmingham, Ladies who are desirous 
of becoming Candidates are required to send in their 
applications and a copy of their testimonials to the | surrender values. 
Secretary, on or before January 8th next. Athorough 
knowledge of French is desirable. The salary will 
commence at £50 per annum, and will be subsequent] 
increased if the duties are satisfactorily discha pom’ 

Forms of application and further particulars 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
King Edward’s, School, New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, December 14th, 1883, 





The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief 


Lectures and Classes is free. The —"y —. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Cairns. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. > 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 

William Williams, Esq. 


the Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. | 


>> 

Apparition (The), Cr 8V0  ..ssccse.csceeeeseesseeserreescseenees Meaveskoneee (W. Blackwood) 5/0 

Bowes (G. 8.), Information and Illustration, Cr 8VO .......ce-sssseeeeseeees (Nisbet) 5/0 

Caird G ), Deain the Land of the People, 8V0........s:s0ccseeeceeereees .....(Cassell) 7/6 Oculist Optician, 14 OLD BOND STR 

Coxon (H.), Or namental C: AEPCEB, BVO ...00000cs-ccrerccccescreeeceescsess T. F. Unwin) 3/6 

Gibbon (C. \ Of High Degree, cr 8vo....... .. (Chatto & Windus) 3/8 

Parker (J.), Apostolic gale g - _ shee "I RREBNRNEERE ee oe a. 

cr ovo... .. (OC batto & indus e 

— a. f. oo ‘ie Dep, ine r oe cassis iuncton .... (Wes, Conf. Office) 1/6 Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., 
Yonge (C. M.), Langley p | Rater nee eer ee eee a (W. Smith) 2/6 









SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. | 


eS ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cangg 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCK, Fg, 8. 


EET, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 


his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years, Sir JULIUS BENEDIOT 
writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your — 
as compared with others, is really surprising.” Similar testimonials fro 


Thomas Cook, Esq., the che 1 


Tourist Agent, &c.—Pam phlet containing valuable — t free, 
City Branches—-6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURCH STREET. 





ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 


had ina 
GOLDEN 


for 3d extra to 





The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 2ls. Can ba sent by post 


A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 


COLOUR, 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
DEGREES in MEDICINE and SURGERY. 

The Statutes and Regulations concerning Courses 
of Study and Examinations for their Degrees are now 
published, and can be obtained from the University 
Registrar. 

Full particulars as to Degrees in Arts, Sc‘ence, and 
Law, togetber with Copies ‘of the Charters, Examina- 
tion Papers, &c,, will be found in the Calendar (price 
1s), published by Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO., 
London, and Mr. J. HE. CORNISH, Piccadilly, Man- 
chester. A. ba BENTLEY, M A., Registrar 


WENS aa OLLEGE, 
a TER 

The — TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, 
January 8t 

New Iecdcate will be admitted on Monday, the 7th, 
from 11 to 

Candidates must not be under fourteen years of 
age, and those under sixteen will be required to 

resent themselves on January 8th, at 10.30 a.m., for 
Recadeemen t in English, Arithmetic, and Latin. 

Many of the Classes provide Preparation in the 
Subjects of the following Examinations :— 

Victoria University.—Preliminary Intermediate 
and Final Examinations for Degrees in Arts, 
Science, and Laws (June and October). 

University of London.—Matri E 
tion (June), and for Degrees in Arts and Science 
(July and October). 

Further particulars will be found in the Prospectus 
of the Arts, &c., Department, which will be for- 


warded on application. 
COLLEG BE, 














WENS 
DEPARTMENT for WOMEN 
223 Brunswick Street). 
— LENT TERM begins on MONDAY, January 


Students will be admitted on that day between the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. Prospectuses of the 
Department will be forwarded on application. 

J. 


J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
M ILL 


HILL SCHOOL, 
MILL HILL, 

Head Master, R. F. WEYMOUTH, D.Lit., M.A., 
Fellow of University “Tal London. Assistant- 
Masters, J. . MUR L.D., President of the 
Philological Society ; ae "RELE BACH, B.A.; T. 
T. JEFFERY, M.A., Camb., 9th Classic in SS A. 
E. HUDSON, M.A., Oxf.; ‘T. H. JACKSON > ae 
F. STOCK, D.Lit., M.A. Fellow of Univ. Coll., Loud. ; 
R. STAVELEY, a "20th Wrangler in 1881 ; and 
others. Minister of the © hapel, the Rev. Professor 
J. RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. 

SCHOOL REOPENS on JANUARY 17th. 


OVER COLLEGE. 
SEVEN ENTRANCE Sl SCHOLARSHIPS, worth 
from £40 to £10 10s a year, will be offered at Easter. 
There are also Scholarships of £50, tenable at the 
Universities. 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE January 22nd. 
Board, £46 6s. Tuition from 13 to 18 ee 
For particulars, apply to Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
Head Master ; or W. KNOCKER, Esq, Hon. See, 


RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon.—Inclusive terms, 60 and 70 
Guineas. FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPs, 
value from £50 to £20 per annum, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on JANUARY 17th, —Apply to 
the HEAD MASTER. 


WINGFIELD 1} BIRKDALE, SOUTH 


ORT. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for BOARD and 
INSTRUCTION, betweeu the ages of 6 and 13 years. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 17th. 

Prospectuses on application. References kindly 
—— to Professor Huxley, F.R.S., LL.D., 4 

rlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, London ; Dr. 
Carpenter, C.B., F.R mg University’ of London, 
Burlington Gard ns; ; 5 Nettlefold, Esq., Streatham 
Grove, Norwood, S.., and others, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 




















PRINCIPAL, 
Rey. T. HAYES ee ostord M.A., Queen's College, 
xford, 
VICE- PRINCIPAL. 
Rey, J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

The College bas a Junior Department, and a Junior 
House for Boy- under 13. 

Houses, at moderate as well as at higher rentals, 
can be cht d in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Oollege. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 


January 
F. W. MADDEN, M.RB.A.S., Secretary. 








OODCOTE HOUSE, WINDLE- 
SHAM, BAGSHOT. 

A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS between 

the ages of 7 and 14. —- from 100 to 120 guineas, 
OPY.] 

Dear Sir,—My partner, Charles 8, Jerram, who 
has been here so many years, is, I am happy to say, 
still working with me. The Charles 8. Jerram of 
Godalming, “whose advertisement you have seen, is 
my partner’s cousin, an old pupil and very good 
friend of ours.—Yours truly, 

CHARLES B. FENDALL. 


— for BOYS and GIRLS. 





Pri NCIPAL—Mrs. CASE. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS January 22nd, 1884, 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
School, Addiscombe, Croydon. 
‘The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins JANUARY 22nd. 


S*; ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
CO. (Limited), ST. Leones SCHOOL, ST. 


Head Mistress—Mise DOVE, Certificated Student of 
Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN a thorough 
Education at a moderate cost. House Girls received 
from the age of Nine. NEXT TERM begins on 
January 18th, 


ESTLANDS SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, BIRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. 
Established i in 1858. 

Princ‘pal, Miss H. 8. CHEETHAM, LL.A. 
Situated in a very healthy and quiet locality. 
Pupils from this School, in which the teaching is 

based on the High School system, have obtained a 
high average of Passes and Honours at the Oxford, 
Cambridge, and other Examinations. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on January 18th. 
Particula‘s on application to Miss H. 
CHEETHAM, 91 Wi estelitt Road, Birkdale, Southport. 
DUCATIONAL COURSES by 
MEMBERS of the UNIVERSITY ASSOCIA- 
TION of WOMEN TEACHERS. A New Course of 
Lectures to Ladies and Senior and Junior Classes for 
Girls under Home Tuition will begin towards the end 
of January. References required.—Early applications 
are requested to Miss C. L. DOUGLAS, 13 Porchester 
Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


ESTABLISHED =. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice +f other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Cus stomers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full Fg ame on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Teracurnes 


OF EXPERIENCE.—The united testimony of 
thousands, extending over more than forty years, 
most strongly rev commends these Pills as the best 
purifiers, the mildest aperients, and the surest re- 
storatives. They never prove delusive, or give merely 
temporary relief, but attack all ailments of the 
stomach, lungs, heart, head, and bowels, in the only 
safe and legitimate way, by depurating the blood, 
and so eradicating those impurities which are the 
source and constituent of almost every disease. Their 
medicinal efficacy is wonderful in renovating enfeebled 
constitutions. ‘Their action embraces all that is 
desirable in « honsehold medicine. They expel every 
noxious and eflete matter; and thus the strength is 
nurtured and the energies stimulated. 


























UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
MITED. 


seviecisans 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ..  .. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £910, 006 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3 ,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
er at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be a on application. 


1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0. 
UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 
ate Office—11 Lombard Street, eg E.C. 


Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 





a... oun G. Tazot, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—ALBAN G. H. GIBB, Eaq. 
Roland Nevitt Bennett, | sons Hanter, me 


rge Lake, 
Henty Bonham-Carter, Ri Ln Hon. Gn 3: Shaw. 
‘evre, 
Charles W. Curtis, Esq. | Beaumont W. “Lubbock, 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. | Esq 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. Jone B. Martin, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 8S. Hope Morley, 
John J. Hamilton, ag Hy. fin Heraam, Hisq. 
Thomson Hankey, B _- David Powell, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, ra Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Right Hon. John Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Hubbard, M.P. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MarspEn. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BRowneE. 
Share Capital at present paid up 


and invested one ++» £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards ea es see 8,833,000 
Total Annual {ncome, over eee 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of January. 


HNIX FIRE ppg oa Lombard 


Street, on Charing C: London. 
STAB —* 
Insurances we... Loss _b y Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World, 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCID i TS BY ——. OR WATER 
sured Against by the 
RAILWAY TO LSSRRGEES” ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Com 
Accidents of 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 21,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, 2250, 000. 
MopERaTE PREMIUMS, 
Bonus ALLOWED TO a AFTER Fivz YEARS, 


1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID "AS “COMPENSATION. 
Apply to ng Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agen 


or 8 Grand Hotel Buil Charing Cross. 
Head reat on — 
ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


HE SOMMEROTAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed 6 ase one 2,500,000 
Capital Paid up.. oe 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life : 
Policyholders exceeds oon oe eee 809,000 
Other Funds ... os oe 953,000 
Toran InvesTED Funps Urwarps or Two MILLIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income a - a £1 + an 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, —— 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, Ww. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFIOES, 
Threadneedle Street, H.C. ; hte A 
58.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere ~~ 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home Fo 
TEE htt Spey oy ae fx 
. Kstablishe Ww 
young lives. oi SER8. peste Nowe cater foe 
of Claims. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY 
FOR JANUARY. 


Edited by T. H. 8S. ESCOTT. 


Tae Ravicat Procrammen.—V. Free Schools. 

§octaL REFORMS FOR THE LONDON Poor:—I. Recreation, &c. By the Lady 
Greville. II, Wives anD MoTHERS OF THE WorKING CLass. By a London 
Artisan, 

Tne FatLacy OF In1sH History. By Goldwin Smith. 

AVisit TO Puruist1a. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. 

Post Mortem. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

HasLot Browne anv Boox Ittustration. By Frederick Wedmore. 

Rational Rapicatism. By Samuel Laing, M.P. 

Op Comepy on a New Stace. By Professor R. C. Jebb. 


Two BroGRaPHiEs:--I. Epwarp BuLwer, Lorp Lrtron. By Sir George Dasent. 
II. Lorp Lynpuurst. By T. E. Kebbel. 


Lire anp Deatu. By W.S. Lilly. 
Home AND ForREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Carman and HALt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street. 


REVIEW, 





Now ready, price 33, Quarterly; Yearly, 123, pest free. 


MIND:—No. XXXIII. 


INTROSPECTIVE PsycHo1ocy. Professor W. James. 
LirE anp Mecuantism. J. 8. Haldane. 
MeEtTApHYsicaL Metuop. S. H. _—. 

Green’s Metapuysics. A. J. Balfour, M P 
BILATERAL ASYMMETRY. G.S. Hall, E. M. Hartwell. 
Sraces or Hypnotism. E. Gurney. 


Wittrams and Noreate, London and Edinburgh. 





RANCO-CHINESE DIFFICULTY.—MAP of SOUTH- 
EASTERN ASIA, from Peking to Singapore, including Tongking, Cochin 
+ aoa Siam, and the British Possessions of Burmah, the Straits Settlements, 
Hong Kong, Labuan, and British North Borneo. With an Enlarged Plan of 
the Environs of Hanoi, on the Rei River. Scale, 110 milestolinch. Size, 22 
inches by 26 inches. Price, in sheet, coloured, 43; post-free, on roller, 4s 6d; 
mounted to fold in cloth case, 63 6d, post-free, 6s 94. 


London: Epwarp Stanrorpb, 55 Charing Oross, 8.W. 





LIND EDUCATION.—COLLEGE for BLIND SONS 

of GENTLEMEN, Worcester. A Clothworkers’ Scholarship of Fifty 

Guineas will be competed for on January 22nd, and following days.—For terms, 
apply to the Head Master, S. S. FORSTER, M.A. 





HURCH of HUMANITY POSITIVIST SCHOOL, 

19 Chapel aot, Lamb’s Conduit Strest, W.C. MONDAY, December 31st, 

8 p.m, COMME RATION of all the DEAD. TUESDAY, Jannary Ist, 1854, 
the FESTIVAL "E HUMANITY. Meeting at5p.m. Addre:s by Dr. CONGREVE. 





ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and Sonth Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
‘women and children. (3) By mo and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
= and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation Ny 

for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from te Society and Government. 

Btenigtie’s for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W 


CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances, 


recently added to their Factory, combine in their INSTRUMENTS 
durabiltty and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, and general 





lence. 
Four Octaves (Table), portable and never requires ome - Guineas, 
Five Octaves ‘“ pe ‘is ae e pee 

” (Studio)... oy from 18 ‘a 

From £1 lis 6a per quarter’ on Three-Years’ — 

oo (Yacht), with closing keyboard, in pine case wea aaa Pm 

o 2 in American walnut case ... Fy re ewe 22 pie 

pen pa in oak case... ae ‘en one we 24 pe 


in black-and- gold ease ae 
rom £2 2s per quarter on Three- Years’ System. 
Seven Octaves, in pine and other cases, from 25 guineas. 
From £2 7s 61 per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality. 
Exchanged any time within Three Months without loss to the Purchaser. 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 


LONDON : Regent Street, W. ; Bond Street, W. ; Moorgate Street, E.C. ; High 
Street, Notting Bill, W. LIVERPOOL: Church Street. And of their ‘Agents at 
BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH ; and the 
Principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom, 


” 
THE ‘“‘ MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 
NDI NG. 











A 8 E § for BI 
Price 2s 6d each. 
Ma: Te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
ington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


BOOKS TO READ. 


Sir THEODORE MARTIN’S 


LIFE OF LORD LYNDHURST. 


With Portraits, 8vo, 163. 
Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S 


> = & g FZ 


The Latest Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s 





; roy. 
With Maps and Illustrations, me ‘ium 8vo, 42s. 
Mr. F. L. JAMES’S 


‘*WILD TRIBES OF THE SOUDAN :” 


An Account of Travel, Sport, and Adventures, Chiefly in the 
ase Country. 
With Maps, 40 Illustrations, and 6 Etchings, medium 8vo, 21s. 


Sir RICHARD TEMPLE’S 


ORIENTAL EXPERIENCE. 


With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, 


EGYPT AFTER THE WAR. 
Notes—Social, Political, and Arcbwological. 
By H. VILLIERS STUART, M.P. 

_With h Coloured Illustrations and Woodeuts, » Foyall 8v0, : Sls 6d. 


THE 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of the REFORMATION 


ILLUSTRATED IN MARTIN LUTHER’S THREE 
PRIMARY WORKS 


Edited, with Introductions, by Professors WACE and BUCHHEIM. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 123. 


Dean BURGON’S 
“THE REVISION REVISED.” 
8vo, 14s. 
Professor MONIER WILLIAMS'S 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE 
IN INDIA. 


Part I. VEDISM, BRAHMANISM, and HINDUISM. 
8vo, 18s. 
Mr. T. E. SCRUTTON ON THE 


LAWS OF LITERARY PROPERTY. 


8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 
Its Style and Position. 
By W. ROBINSON. 
With Numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 15s. 


Mr. A. 8. MURRAY’S 


HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo. 
Vol. I. To the Age of Pheidias, 21s. Vol. 1I. Pheidias and his Successors, 31s 6d. 


Meri te | Captain GILL’ s 
“THE RIVER OF GOLDEN SAND.” 
An Abridged Edition. 


By E. COLBORNE BABER. 


With Memoir and Introductory E:say, by Colonel YULE, C.B. 
With Portrait:, Maps, and Illustrations, post 8vo, 73 6d. 


THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE’S WALKS 
IN THE 
REGIONS OF SCIENCE AND FAITH. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Miss BIRD’S 
“GOLDEN CHERSONESE.” 


Travels in China and the Malay Peninsula. 
With Illustrations, crown 8vv, 143. 
Mrs. BRIDGES’S 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES 


IN THIBET, YARKAND, KASHMIR, JAVA, JAPAN, &c. 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 15s, 


JAMES NASMYTH’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by Dr. SAMUEL SMILES. 


With Portrait aud Illustrations, crown 8vo, 16s, 


‘Professor — WAC rs” 


LECTURES ON THE CHIEF FACTS IN 
OUR LORD’S LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
‘Mr, BESAN T’S 


LIFE OF PROFESSOR EDWARD PALMER. 


Fourth dition, with Portrai’, crown 8vo, 12s, 



























































MR. BROCKLEHURST’S MEXICO TO-DAY. 


With Map and Illustrations, me di m 8yo, als. 


JOHN MURRAY, pe Street, 
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IGHT PER CENT. FIRST MORT- 
GAGES on CUTTON PLANTATIONS a 
SPECIALITY. 

FRANOIS SMITH and CO., Mortgage Brokers, 
Indianapolis, Ind. ; Vicksburg, Miss., U.S.A.; London, 
31 Poultry, E.C. (est. 20 years), offer to the investing 
public choice Loans, inspected by themselves, on some 
of the finest Plantations of the famous Cotton Belt, 
which will pay the investor 8 to 10 per cent, net, and 
afford a security which for productiveness, area, and 
contiguity to markets is without a parallel. 

Francis Smith and Co. are agents of the Scottish 
American Mortgage Co. (Limited); the Dundee Mort- 
gage and Trust Investment Co. (Limited) ; the Edin- 
burgh-American Land Mortgage Co. (Limited); the 
Anglo-American Land, Mortgage, and Agency Co. 
(Limited), of London; the Dandee Investment Co. 
(Limited) ; the Equitable Trust Co., New York; Fire 
Agency of the London Assurance Corporation. New 
York correspondents, Messrs. Jesup, Paton, and Co. 

The South is the only field in North America where 
money is not alreadyloffered in an unhealthy abund- 
ance, and where capital can still dictate its own 
terms and security. 

Send for Circular to 31 Poultry, E.C. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK (Limited). 

NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be HELD 
at the HEAD OFFICE, in Lothbury, on WED. 
NESDAY, the 16th day of January next, at One 
o’Clock precisely, to DECLARE a DIVIDEND; to 
Elect Three Directors in the place of Thomas Chap- 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Otto August Benecke, Esq., and 
Henry John Norman, Esq., who retire by rotation, 
but, being eligible, offer themselves for Re-election ; 
and to Elect Two Auditors. The present Auditors, 
William Turquand, Esq. (of the firm of Messrs. Tur- 
—_ Youngs, and Co.), and Edwin Waterhouse, 

sq. (of the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and 
Co.), being eligible, offer themselves for Re-election, 

T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 
28th November, 1883. 








The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closed 
on the Ist of January next to prepare for the divi- 
dend, and will Reopen on the 4th of January. 

Proprietors Registered in the Books of the Com- 
pany on the 3lst of December will be entitled to the 

ividend for the current half-year on the number of 
shares then standing in their respective names. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE, Marpactrer BANBURY. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and Ils. 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











HARRISON AND SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BURKE’S (Sir BERNARD) PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1884, 
corrected to the latest date, super royal 8vo, 
cloth gilt, published at 38a. 

** Among the books which the new year yields are 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, of which it is 
superfluous to say a word.”’—Whitehall Review. 

** A genealogical and heraldic guide of established 
authority.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

** Constant reference to the pages of ‘ Burke’ enables 
bs to aed to its invariable accuracy.’ — Court 

‘ournal, 


BURKE’S (Sir BERNARD) Dormant, 
Abeyant, Forfeited, and EXTINCT PEERAGES 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE. New Edition, 
brought down to the Present Date (1883). Com- 
prising every Peerage created since the Conquest 
that is now extinct, dormant, under attainder, or 
in abeyance, and tracing down the various 
dignities to their existing representatives. Royal 
8vo, cloth gilt, published at 42s. 

Another of these magnificent volumes, invaluable 
to every lhistorian, artist, or littérateur of modern 
times.’”’—Court Journal. 

‘Is an enduring monument to the energy and 
research of its compiler.””"—Atheneum. 


BURKE’S (Sir BERNARD) GENERAL 
ARMORY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRE- 
LAND, and WALES, Reissue 1883, with additional 
Supplement, describing the Arms, &c., of nearly 
1,000 Families not ineluded in the previous Issue. 
a4 pages, super royal 8yo, cloth gilt, published 
at o2s Od. 


BATEMAN’S GREAT LANDOWNERS 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. A List 
of all Owners of 3,000 acres and upwards worth 
£3,000 a year, with the addition of 1,320 Owners 
of 2,000 acres and upwards, their income from 
land, acreage, colleges, clubs, and services, with 
analysis. Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised, 
1883, crown 8vo, cloth, published at 14s, 

“It is a work of very great statistical value, 
enlivened by a caustic preface.’’—Academy. 





HARRISON and SONS, Booksellers and 
Publishers, 59 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


*,* Full Catalogue of New Books of the Season, and, 
other favourites, offered at specially Reduced Prices 
free by post. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GreaT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 











ITALIAN 


SILK 


COVERLETS, 


AND DRAPERIES. 
A NEW HAND-WOVEN ARTICLE in ALGERIAN and ORIENTAL COLOURINGS, 


Charming for Portiéres, Curtains, and all Decorative Purposes. 


Sizes, 75 inches x 59 inches .......ss.sseeeees 


” 82 ” x 76 ” 


12s 6d each. 
18s 6d _,, 


Oe eee eeeeee renee 





DEBENHAM 


and 


FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





el 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS, 


One False, Both Fair. By 


Joun Berwick Harwoop. 


Di Fawcett. By C. L. Pirkis, 


Author of ‘‘A Very Opal,” &c. 
By Mrs, 


A Christmas Rose. 


Ranvotru, Author of “Gentianella,” &e, 


Jonathan Swift. By a New 


WRITER. 


Golden Girls. By ‘Alan Muir, 


Author of “ Lady Beauty,” &c. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Just published, 12mo, sewed, price 1s. 
IRST LESSONS in RHETORIC. 
With Exercises. By W. T. Fyrr, M.A., Senior 
English Master, High School for Girls, Aberdeen, 
Wittiams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


APPROVED as a PRIZE-BOOK by the SCIENCE 
and ART DEPARTMENT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s 6d, post free, 
| Sif mpegs ART: Short Essays on 


the Arts not Fine. By Lewis ForEMAN Day, 

Author of “Instances of Accessory Art,” &c. With 
upwards of 100 Illustrations, chiefly by the Author. 

“If anybody wants a sensible book on art a3 
applied to every-day ornament, let him buy Mr. Day’s 
nicely print d little volume, and read it carefully from 
the beginning to the end. Easy to follow, well 
arranged, and extremely concise.’”’—Atheneum. 

**The most sensible, practical, clearly written, 
and profusely and appropriately illustrated manual 
of Decorative Art that I have come across.”—Truth, 
B. T. Batsrorp, 52 High Holborn, London. 


NSOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 

CHART.—In consequence of the facilities 
of carriage offered by the Parcels Post, the Author of 
this CHART has resolved to REDUCE the PRICE 
ONE-HALF, and to supply it himself to the pur. 
chaser.—Circular, with testimonials, prices, &c., sent 
post-free on application to E. J. ENSOR, Milborne 
Port, Somerset. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 


D*, WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., FRSL., F.C.S., &. 
London: C. Mitcusx1t and Co., Red Lion Court, 
—- 3; and Simpxin and Oo., Stationers’ Hall 
ourt. 


THE LOISETTIAN SCHOOL OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 


MEMORY! 
OR THE INSTANTANEOUS ART OF NEVER 
FORGETTING ! 


Uses none of the “* Localities,” ‘* Pegs,” ‘‘ Links,”’ or 
** Associations’? of Mnemonics. 

ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
e# Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 

After five months’ acquaintance with the Loiset- 
tian System, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.RB.S.E., 
thus again writes in his journal, Health, under date 
of September 14th, 1883:—‘* Proressor LOISETTE’s 
System or Memory Trainine.—In reply to numer- 
ous correspondents, we beg to state that, from recent 
facts which have come to our knowledge, we are 
gratified in being able to reindorse all that we 
formerly said in favour of this system of developing 
the recollective and analytical powers. The interest 
we take in Pro‘essor Loisette’s system is founded 
on our appreciation of the literally marvellous re- 
sults which, not only in our own case, but in that of 
many others, have been attained under his method of 
instruction. There can be no question of the sound- 
ness of the principles on which the system is founded, 
and we frankly regard such a training as Mr. 
Loisette offers as one of the most important educa- 
tional advantages which it has been our lot to 

encounter.” 
Professor LOISETTE, 37 New Oxford Street 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 S&t. 
James’s Square, 8.W. 
Presipent—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 

, Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 

E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON D’EYNOVUURT. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY,. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; Members, 128. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 58; to Members, 46. 
Prospectuses on a) a 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian: 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November Ist,—Address, MANAGEB, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 
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GROSVENOR 


GALLERY 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


WILL 


OPEN .' 
ON THE 31st INST., 


WITH A COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


ADMISSION, 1s. 


PRA. 


SEASON TICKETS, 5s. 





E LA RUE and CO.’S PUBLICA- 
TIONS. BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Just out, 14th Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s, 
HE LAWS and PRINCIPLES of 
WHIST. The Standard Work on Whist. By 
“CavENDISH.” Greatly Enlarged and Revised 
throughout. 





Next week. New and Important Work on Whist. 
Cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. 


By Dr. Pots, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 





Next week, in 1 vol. half-bound calf, price 12s 6d. 
HE WHIST TRIAD. Comprising 


the above Works by “ CavrnpIsH”’ and POLE, 
and Clay’s Short Whist. 





Demy 4to, with Six Full-page Illustrations in Colours, 
and numerous smaller cuts, price ls, 
HE FAIRIES. By W. A.uncuam. 
Illustrated by E. G. Thomson, 





Demy 4to, with Six Full-page Illustrations in Colours, 

and numerous smaller cuts, price 1s. 

Ce HANS. By the Bros. Grima. 
Illustrated by J. Lawson. 








Demy 4to, with Six Full-page Illustrations in Colours, 
and numerous smaller cuts, price 1s, 
HE FAIRY HORN. By S. Turyre 
Smirx. Illustrated by the Author. 





Demy 4to, with Six Full-page Illustrations, in Colours, 
and numerous smaller cuts, price 1s. 
HE BABY’S DEBUT. By J. Surrn. 
Illustrated by G. A. Konstam and E. and N, 
Casella, Authors of ‘‘ Dreams, Dances, and Disap- 
pointments.” 


E LA RUE’S’  INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS, for 1884, in great variety, 
may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers, 
Also, the “ Finger-Shared Diaries,” in neat Cases. 

Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
Tos. De La RveE and Co., London. 











Just published, feap. 8vo, price 63. 


HE POEMS of GOETHE. OCon- 

sisting of his Ballads and Songs and Mis- 

cellaneous Selections. Done into English Verse by 

WItu1am Gipson, Commander U.S. Navy, Author of 

“A Vision of Fairy Land, and other Poems,” and 
** Poems of Many Years and Many Places.” 

ee: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 

urt. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of thé METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s Ry: 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Fands of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
se BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, 8.W. 








Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT, 
** Strictly pure.’”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN E MEDALS, 





FRY’S 


COCOA 








AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
RICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
[CAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 


ERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18Carat Gold Cases, £8 88. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Delicious and wholesome. An effective Tonic, 
Much favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers, 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality. 
Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with Aérated Waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 
Sold by all Dealers, . on 


Manufacturer: T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


> 
SRE 
I 




















GRANT'S 


TONIC 


LIQUEURS. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, : 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S.’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 


OF MEAT. 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon P as 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig- 
Meat. *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 
: Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Oold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 








dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
Lts T. 


“TEMPLE BAR has earned so distinct 
aplace for itself among the Magazines of the day, that 
neither new publications nor the cheapening of old 
ones is likely to affect it.”’—Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic. 


“TEMPLE BAR is, as usual, remark- 
able for its vigour, daring, and free humour, It has 
always made the historical article a striking feature.” 
—Edinburgh Courant. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY, price One Shilling, now ready, 
Contains :— 


i. A New Serial Story by JESSIE FOTHER- 
GILL, the Popular Authoress of ‘The 
First Violin,’ ‘ Probation,” ‘ Kith 
and Kin,” &c., entitled, 


PrP. R tt. le 
2. A New Serial by one of the most Popular 
Writers of the day, entitled, 


ZER O. 
3, A Story py THE AuTuoR or “‘ ADAM AND Eve,” 
4. Sir StarrorD Nortucote’s Eton Days. 
5. A Memorr oF THALBERG. 
6, Our Fastest TRAINS. 
7. WHat SuHatt I Dringx? 
8. RECOLLECTIONS OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
9, THE HEIRESS OF GLENMAHOWLEY. 

&e., &e. 


* Who does not welcome Temple Bar ? ’—John Bull. 
bi TEMPLE BAR, the structure, is gone, and 
no one regrets its destruction; Temple Bar, 
our witty contemporary, remains; and, doubtless, 
great grief would be manifested if, by any chance, it 
ceased to appear; so highly are its essays prized, and 
so anxiously are its serials waited for, and read.’’— 
Northampton Herald. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and 
NAVARRE. 2 vols., 30s. 

*t Madame Campan’s memories of Marie Antoinette 
supply the most vivid and, as some writers say, 
*matterful’ collection of statements about the Queen. 
Perhaps there is still no single book of anecdotic 
history which may be read with such advantage by 
the average stndent; there have been added to the 
book, illustrations which increase its attraction not a 
little. Two portraits of the Queen are given as 
frontispieces to the two volumes. The first, an extra- 
ordinarily lovely oue, is after Mdme. Vigéele Brun, 
the other is the better known, older, and less attrac- 
tive, but still very handsome portrait by Werthmiiller. 
Mdme. Campan herself, Louis XVI., the Dauphin, the 
qninois chiffonné of Mdme. de Lamballe, and the 
thoughtiul, melancholy countenance of Mdme. 
Elisabeth ; Beaumarchbais, looking thoroughly 
satisfied with himself, and quite able to fight his own 
battles; with drawings of the famous buildings of 
Ecouen, St. Cloud, Marly, Trianon, and Compiégne, 
and one or two pieces of the historical order, such as 
the arrest of Cardinal Rohan and the celebrated 
prayer of the Dauphin and Dauphiness when the news 
of Louis XV.’s death arrived, make up a very interest- 
ing, handsome, and well-executed collection of 
illustrations.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The GIRL of the PERIOD, and other 


— Essays. By Mra. Lynn Linton. 2 vols., 


‘“*We may announce the publication of a couple of 
volumes which will be eagerly sought by all who take 
pleasure in piquant and satirical writing.” —Times, 


SAVAGE SVANETIA; or, Travels in 


the Heart of the Caucasus. By CLIve PHILLIPPs- 
Wottey, F.R.G.S., Author of Sport in the 
Crimea,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 14 Illus- 
trations engraved by George Pearson, 21s. 

“Mr, Wolley’s adventures are very well told, and 
the scenery incidentally described. A few illustrati ns 
add to the attractions of this pleasant book.”— 
Atheneum. 


RACECOURSE and COVERT-SIDE. 


By Atrrep E. T. Watson. In demy 8yo, with 
_ Illustrations by Jobn Sturgess. 15s. 


**Mr. Watson writes not merely with knowledge 
and ease, but with a pleasant vein of humour, as 
evidenced by the first story in this handsome volume, 
which is cleverly illustrated throughout by Mr. J. 
Sturgess.” — World. 


NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

The following New Novels have been recently 
published, and can now be obtained at the 
Circulating Libraries :—“ The Executor,” 
by Mrs. Alewander; “ Belinda,” by Miss 
Broughton ; “ Abigel Rowe,” a Story of the 
Regency, by the Hon, Lewis Wingfield ; 
“ Winifred Power,’ by Joyce Darrell ; 
* Dr. Edith Romney,” by a New Writer ; 
and “ Put to the Proof,’ by Miss Caroline 
Fothergill. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





A CAPITAL NEW YEARS’ GIFT. 
LETTS’S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
VOLUME. 


Now complete, price 73 6d, cloth. 

A complete Encyclopedia of Domestic Requirements. 
Contents :—*‘‘ The Squire’s Grand-caughters,” by Rosa 
Mulholland. Th's is admitted on ail hands to be the 
best story that has ever appeared in any magazine. 
** Solicitudes,” by Mrs. Fenwick Miller, of the Lon- 
don School Board, and many other intere-ting stories. 
Articles on Household Law, by Dr. Griffith, M.A., 
LL.D ; Home Farm, by Gordon Stables, M.D., ".N.; 
Medicine, by Dr. Richardson and others ; Cookery, 
by A. G. Payne; Fashion, by Madame Elise Ollit; 
Architecture, by W. H. Wood ; Gardening, by William 
Early ; and other high anthorities in every department 
of Domestic Science. Profusely illustrated with first- 
class ‘original Engravings. It also contains two 
magnificent coloured pictures, “ Sunday, te Pearl of 
Days,” and “When Evening’s Twilizht gathers 
round,” printed in the highest style of chromo-litho- 
graphy; altogether making a handsome volume, 
suitable alike for Sunday and week-day, old and young, 
ladiesand gentlemen, A useful gui'e for every home, 
and a valuable addition to the drawing-room table or 
the library. Price 7s 64; at all bookstalls, or post 
free, 96 stamps ; of LETTS, SON, and CO., (Limited), 
London Bridge. Those who have taken it regularly 
can have cases for binding, price 23 6d, on application 
to the Publisher. 





The NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
On January 2nd, 1884, will be issued the FIRST 
NUMBER, price One Penny, of 
OM CH 


Mt iS. 
q Edited by F. W. Rosrnson, 
Author of “Grandmother’s Mones,’”’ ‘‘ Anne Judge, 
Spinster,” ‘‘ Poor Humanity,” &c. 

This journal is promoted by us with the hope of 
reaching all classes of the community. Whilst its 
price will be the lowest, its Stories and Essays will be 
provided by the ablest hands. Names heretofore con- 
nected with the highest forms of literature will be 
found in our pages. We aim high in our new venture, 
disbelieving wholly in the assertion that the people do 
not care for sound literature, and having an honest 
faith in their powers of judgment in books, as in life, 
to tell good from bad, and true from false. e are 
bent on no crusade; we seek no enemies amongst our 
contemporaries, and are proud of hosts of friends ; 
and we venture to submit to the great reading public 
a journal that shall be pure as well as powerful ; that 
may be even sensational in its Stories, when that 
sensation is legitimate and true to life; that will be 
humorous, when the humour is hearty and without 
the wasp’s sting ; that will be instructive and entertain- 
ing; that will never be dull, and to its last page shall 
be readable. Writing for the people, we are also 
sanguine of the support of the ‘‘ cultured few.” Our 
contributors,as we have intimated,are men and women 
who have earned name and fame in English literature, 
and they will write “‘ with all their hearts.” 

No. 1 will coutain :— 
NEAR CROMER, by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
A FAIR MAID: a New Novel, by the Author of 

**Grandmother’s Money.’’ Chaps. 1, 2, 3. 

A SONNET of GR?ETING, by THeopvore Watts. 

The Valley of the Twizzling Trees, by Phil Robinson. 

Old Gold: a New Novel, by W. Sime, Author of 
“* King Capital.” Chaps. 1, 2. 

Home Chimes, by Savile Clarke. 

Every Man his own Soup Kitchen. 

Burnham Beeches, by Moy Thomas. 

Lymington’s Cashier: a New Story, by the Author of 

‘Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” Chap. 1. 
Devonshire Roses : a Tule, by Alice King. 

The Young One's Serial Story—Temple and the Birds, 

by Eve'yn Everett Green. Chaps. 1, 2. 

Home Cookery, by Miss Griggs, of the High School of 

Cookery, Edinburgh. 

Our Peal of Bells, &c. 
Office of Home CuIMeEs, 
27 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





nr of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
JANUARY, 1884. 
Edited by D. Hack Tuxe, M.D., and Grorce H. 
SavacE, M.D. Price 33 61, 
CONTENTS. 
Tue SpecraL TRAINING OF ASYLUM ATTENDANTS. 
By A. Campbell Clark, M.B. 
Is LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY ACQUIRED BY EDUCATED 
ImMBrcILES? By G. KE. Shuttleworth, M.D. 
DEFINITIONS OF INSANITY. By William R. Huggard, 


On THE PATHOLOGY OF Manta. By Joseph Wigles- 
worth, M. 

VISCERAL AND OTHER SyPHILITIC LESIONS IN INSANE 
PATIENTS WITHOUT CEREBRAL SYPHILITIC LESIONS. 
By Wm. Julius Mickle, M.D. 

Tne Basis Or CONSCIOUSNESS : AN ANSWER TO PROF. 
CLELAND. By Charles Mercier, M.D. 

Also Cases by Drs, Adam, Savage, Manley, Johnstoue, 
and Cowan, and Editorial Articles on Gouldstone 
and Cole. 

London: J. and A. CuuncHiLt, New Burlington 

Street. 


KX GINEERING NOTES on CHIM- 
44 NEY CONSTRUCTIUN.—Sece BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK (4d; by post, 4}d). A'so Illustrations of 
Grafton Hall, Cheshire; New Buildings, Brick Court, 
Temple ; Mission Hall, St. Faith’s, stoke Newington ; 
New Church, Dovercourt ; A Working Men’s Club; A 
Village Shop—Articles on Impressionism in Sculp- 
ture; The Architecture of English Fiction; The 
Board of Works and the Gas Companies; Art Notes 
in the Musée Plantin; A Blot on our Sanitary 
Mechanism ; Crystal Palace Engizeering School ; &c. 
—46 Catherine Street, and all } 











A; ANUAL of FINANCIAL, RAIL- 
WAY, AGRICULTURAL, and _ Other 

STATISTICS, for POLITICIANS, HCONOMISTs, 

and INVESTORS. By Cuar.es Eason, Jun., M.A., 

B.L. Price, sewed, 1s; half-bound, 2. 

London; Surpcin, MarsHat, and Co. 








—— 


BLE woon's MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1884. No. DCCCXIX. Price 2s 6d, 
ConTENTS. 

Oxtp Lapy Marr: A Story or THE SEEN AND THE 

UNSEEN. 
FicurES IN THE Fire, 
Not untit Next Time. By R. D. Blackmore, 
THE Basy’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part IV. 
Agax AND PHILOCTETES. 
A Lapy’s Ripz across SpiyisH Honpvras, 
THE Scottish Paropy ON HoME-RULE. 


Witu1am Biackwoop aud Sons, Edinb’ 
London. aren one 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


_ CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents ror JANUARY. 
ANNEXATION AND CoNFEDERATION IN AUSTRALASIA, 
By the Earl of Carnarvon. 
THOUGHTS ABOUT APPARITIONS. By the Bishop of 
Carlisle. 
ee PoETRY OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. By Vernon 
ee 





OveuT Women 10 PREACH ? 
I. Tue Minisrry oy Women. By the Dean of 


Wells. 
II. Women’s SHARE IN THE MINISTRY OF THE 
Worn. By Professor Godet. 

~~ ogee AND ITS FutuRE. By Sir Samuel W, 

aker, 

Lazarus at THE Gate. By the Author of “Social 
Wreckage.”’ 

THE Boarp OF TRADE AND MERCHANT SuHIPPING, By 
Sir Edward J. Reed, M.P. 

ENGLAND AND Sourn Arrica, By the Rev. John 
Mackenzie. With Map aud with Memoranda by 
Sir Henry Barkly and Sir Bartle Frere. 

ConTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 

I, ApoLoaetic THzoLoay. By the Rev. Pree 
beudary Row. 


II. Poetry. By Professor Ker. 
IIL. Paysicau Science. By R. A. Proctor. 
New Books. 


IsBisTER and Oo., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Now ready (Sixpence), NEW SERIES, No. 7. 


‘7o= CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
J. Hasaxux JEpuson’s STaTEMENT. Illustrated by 
William Small. 
With an 





Somsé Lirrrary 
Iliustration. 

EarTHQUAKE WEATHER. 

THE Giant's Kkope, By the Author of * Vice Versa.” 
Chap. 19. Dolly’s Deliverance. — Chap. 20, A 
Declaration,—of War.—Chap. 21. A Parley with 
the Enemy.—Chap. 22. Striking the Trail. With 
Illustrations by W. Ralston. 

SEven-YEAR SLEEPERS, 

A BUTTERFLY AND A BooKworn. 
Stacey. 


London : SmitH, ELpER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


REcoLLEcTIONS.—II. 


Illustrated by W. 





Now ready, price 6d. 
ee = MAGAZINE, No. 15, 
JANUARY. 


ConTENTS. 

Jacx’s Courtsuip: a Sailor’s Yarn of Love and 
Shipwreck. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 8-10. 
Tue Decay OF THE BritisH Guost. By F. Anstey. 
Lert Out on Lone-Star Mountain. By Bret Harte. 

Contrasts. By Mis3 A. L. Martin. 
THe ANCESTRY OF Brrps. By Grant Allen. 
Tue Cierke’s Tate. By M. C, Vachell. 


Mapam. Ch»pters 1-5, By Mra. Oliphant. 
London: Loneamans, GREEN, and Co. 
Quarterly, price 23 61. ‘ 
HE MODERN REVIEW. 


Contents of No. XVII., JANUARY, 1884. 
THROUGH THE PROPHETS TO THE Law. By Professor 
J. Estlin Carpenter. 
Tue Kina@pom or Gop In Munster. By Karl Pearson, 
Is nor ALL TruE THEOLOGY ScienTiIFICc? By R. D. 
Darbishire. 
A TRANSITION PERIOD IN FEMALE EpvucaTion. By 
Alice Gardner, 
PROTESTANTISM IN GENEVA. By Professor Bouvier. 
OUTLINES AND Episopes OF Braumic History. By 
Sophia Dobson Collet. 
Tue NAMES OF THE First TuREE KINGS OF ISRAEL. 
By Professor Sayce. 
Notices or Booxrs. 
London: JAMES OLARKE and Co., Fleet Street. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 


No. 174, for JANUARY. 
Supplement. 
1. OccasionaL NOTES. 
—— AND FROEBEL. By Madame Schrader. 
art I. 
. RECENT REFORMS IN OxrorD LocaL EXaMINA- 
TIONS. 
Tue “ Brrps ’’ at CAMBRIDGE. 
Portry :—‘‘ Law is their Master.” By Hon. Mrs. 
Tollemache. 
. CLERICAL AND Lay MASTERS ANB THE CHURCH 
Conaress. By Oxoniensis. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 
‘*dHREE VoIcEs.”’ By a Peer-Poet. 
Tue ANTHROPOMETRIC CHART. By C. Roberts, 
F.R.O.5S. 
10. CorRESPONDENCE :—Overwork in High Schools; 
Boys v. Girls; Girls and their Pastors; Over- 


pressure; &c. 
“Herodotus ;’” Holden’s 


11. Reviews : — Sayce’s 
** Hieron ;” &e. 

12. Scsoots aND UNIVERSITIES — TRANSLATION 
Prize—Extra Prize; &c. 

13. SuppLemMent :—Doscriptive Catalogue of Pictures 
exhibited by the“ Art for Schools Association.” 

Price 6d ; per post, 74d. 
London: 86 Fleet Street, B.C. 


With Special 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL LIBRAR IES. 
The MILLIONAIRE. 


Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 
yols. crown 8yo, 253 6d. 

“Tt is well written, and it is fnll of clever things...... 
No just idea of its merits could be given without say- 
ing that it is a novel of a high order and a piece of 
excellent workmanship...... Nobody will read it with- 
out hoping that the author may write another novel.” 
—Athenfum. ; 

“A good, well written, dramatically conceived 
story. What is more, there is a great deal of admir- 
able dialogue in it. he repartee in some places is 
excellent, and there is a strong evidence of great 
humour.”’—Scotsman, 


Miss GORDON CUMMING. 
GRANITE CRAGS. 


By C. F. Gorpon Cummine, Author of ‘Fire 
Fountains,” ‘A Lady's Cruise in a French Man- 
of-War,” “‘ At Home in Fiji,” &c. 8vo, illustrated 
with 8 Engravings, price 16:, 


A BOOK for the SEASON. 
The APPARITION. 


By the Author of “ Post Mortem.” Crown 8vo, 
with Frontispiece, 5s, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, price 2's. 

*‘ Mr, Trollope never wrote anything more vivid or 
more graphic than the autobiography which has just 
been issued.”’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Upon closing these two volumes—and no reader, 
we venture to say, will close them without regret— 
we are forced to the conclusion that the flood of light 

ured by them upen the inner life of Anthony 
Trollope, upon his early trials and sufferings, upon 
the brave mother from whom he derived so many of 
his best qualities, and upon the tenderness, generosity, 
and courage of their author, will but serve to make 
his countrymen regard him with increased admira- 
tion and respect.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“Tn this extremely frank autobiography of Anthony 
Trollope, there is more of the sensational than in any 
of his novels......The whole of tie volumes are of 
extreme interest, and we have had no little difficulty 
in making selections for comments.” —Times, 


This day is published. 
NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; 


or, the WATERWAYS, LAGOONS, and DECOYS 
of EAST ANGLIA. 

By G. CuristopuEr Davies, Author of “The 
*Swan’ and her Crew.” LIilustrated with Twelve 
full-page Plates, post 8vo, 14s. 

“ Mr. Davies has made the Bronds (or river-lagoons) 

his special study and pleasure for many years past, 
and he writes of them both with the fulluess of know- 
ledge and with the contagious enthusiasm of the de- 
voted teur...... Altogether, as 2 pleasant and well- 
diversified jumble of sport, science, and picturesque 
description, Mr. Davies's book may be confidently 
recommended to all who care either for East Anglia, 
for angling, or for light and breezy writing.’’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
e “The author’s descriptions are so easy, fluent, and 
understandable, his accounts of repeated annual visits 
to Norfolk at varying times of the year, and with 
different compavions, are so graphic and realistic, 
that every page of his work teems with interest and 
amusement.”— Whitehall Review. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
GELBERT and FIELD, 


67 Moorgate Street, and 18 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C., allow 3d Discount in the shilling off the 
Published Prices of all NEW BOOKS, School Books, 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Church Services, Annuals, 
Diaries, Pocket Books, Peerages, &c. <A large and 
choice Stock, many in handsome calf and morocco 
bindings, suitable for presents, well displayed in show 
rooms, to select from. Export and country orders 
punctually executed —GILBERT and FIELD, 67 
Moorgate Street, and 18 Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C. Catalogues gratis and postage free. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW 
YEAR’S GIFTS. 


Books at a Discount of 3d to 9d in the 1s.—Now ready. 


ILBERT and FIELD’S NEW 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS. Many beautifully 
Illustrated and handsomely bound, suitable for pre- 
sentation, and from the Published Prices of which the 
above liberal Discount is allowed. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. 
GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, and 
18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 























This day is published, 4to, with Illustrations by G. 
Strangman Handcock, 10s 6d, 


CAPTAIN MUSAFIR’S 
RAMBLES IN ALPINE LANDS. 
By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.8.1. 
Lendon: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


THE REW VEAR. 





The following Catalogues and Lists are now ready for delivery at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Library Catalogue. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence, Postage Free. 








Gratis and Postage Free. 
A Revised List of the Principal Books lately added to Mudie’s Select Library. 


This List contains an unusually large Collection of the Best Recent Works in every 
Department of Literature, nearly all of which have been commended by one or more of 
the Leading Literary Journals. 

ts There is also now ready a Separate List of Foreign Books. 





Gratis and Postage Free. 
A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue. 


This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many Leading Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Works (several of 
which are out of print), at the Lowest Current Prices. 





NEW YEAR’S GIFTS & CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
A List of Choice Books, in Ornamental Bindings, 
Is also now ready for delivery, Postage Free. 
This List contains a Large Selection of the Best Works of the Best Authors, in 
Morocco, Calf Extra, and other Ornamental Bindings, for Wedding or Birthday 
‘Presents, and New Year's Gifts. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 
281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 





GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 
eben OFFIOE hans LIBRARY Reviews elianonadl 


Crown folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 2s 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 


reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 
Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, price £1 1s. 


PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best Authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By Joun BarrHotomew, F.R.G.S. 














a . Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 53, 
PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New-and Authentic 
Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JOHN BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by WILLIAM 
__Hveues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 
. Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s. 
PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. Edited by WiLL1am Huaues, F.R.G.S. 








; Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 lls6d. 

PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 

‘We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most j di iou iS. *—Ath 
The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementiry Maps of the Northern and southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Winds, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6ft. by 4 ft. 10in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 3s. Mounted on cloth, in 


22 


eight sheets, euclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 3s. 




















The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application, 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 











KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME, 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS, 





A UNIQUE PRESENT. A 


‘THE ENGLISH 


YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


NEW YEAR’S NUMBER (JANUARY), 


Xe 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 


FREDERICK POLLOCE. 
A. J. HIPKINS. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


HENRY JAMES. 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. . 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


3.  Marrzew Arnoip.” Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Drawing by F. Sandys. 
(Frontispiece.) 


2, DaRTMOOR AND THE Warxnam. F, Pollock. With Illustrations by L. R. 


rien. 
3. THe PrANOFORTE AND ITS Precursors, A. J. Hipkins. 
4, Fastes rrom Asop—THE HARES AND THE FROGS. 
Caldecott, M.A. 
Application. 


With Illustrations. 


SINGLE NUMBERS, 6d; BY POST, 


Trauslated by Alfred 
lliustrations by Randolph Caldecott—The Fable—The 


| 5. ~~ oo AND #18 MarsHat. Archibald Forbes. With Illustrations by 
| z. yt ee or ait OLD WorRLD AND THE NEw. Archibald 
RE, es, — aS 

| pes ps. : arlotte M. Yonge. (To be 
! ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &, 


8d. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, 7s 64. 





A NEW BOOK by the late JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 


"THE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By John Richard Green, M.A., LL.D 


“The Making of England,” &c. With Portrait and Maps, demy 8vo, 183. 


mental vision, and what he thus saw he enables his readers to see......The style is chastened, and the volume!may be read at i i i 
melancholy sense of all we have lost in the vivacious writer, the gallant, untiring worker whom English liseratere has lost in Mr. Groen Deu ion en 





A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


HAESTER : a Story of Contemporary Life. 


By Mrs. Ou1pHant, Author of ‘The Carate in Charge,” ‘* Young Mus- 
grave,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
*,* This Novel has not previously been published in serial form. 


NEW BOOK by HENRY JAMES. 


ORTRAITS of PLACES. By Henry James, 


P ~ Author of ‘‘The American,” ‘The Europeans,” &c. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 
NEW BOOK on MILITARY ITALY. 


JILITARY ITALY. By Charles Martel. 
With Map, Svo, 12s 6d. 
MACMILLAN’S 4s 6d SERIES.—~NEW VOLUMES. 
FE LICITAS: a Tale of the German 
Migrations, A.D. 476. By Frerix Daun, Translated by M. A. 0. E. 
Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


Mr MAZE; or, the Winkworth Puzzle. 


A Story in Letters, by Nine Authors. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


CAMPING AMONG CANNIBALS. 


ALFRED St. Jounston. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


(THE HIGH ALPS of -NEW ZEALAND ; 


or, a Trip to the Glaciers of the Antipodes, with an Ascent of Mount Cook. 
By Witt1am Spotswoop GREEN, M.A., Member of the English Alpine 
Ciub. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “JOHN INGLESANT.” 


THE LITTL SCHOOLMASTER MARK; 


a Spiritual Romance. By J..H. SHorTHOUSE, Author of “ John Inglesant,” 
&c. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK: a Glossary 


of Archaic Words and Phrases in the Authorised Version of the Bible and 
the Book of Common Prayer. By W. ALpis Wricurt, M.A., Fellow and 
Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LAND and its RENT. By Francis A. 


Waker, PhD., LL.D., President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Author of “The Wages Question,” ‘‘ Money,’ ‘‘ Money, 
Trade and Industry,” “Political Economy.”’ Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 


LEE - HISTORY ALBUM. Being a 


Personal Note Book, combining the Chief Advantages of a Diary, Photo- 
graphic Album, a Register of “+ Weight, and Other Anthropometri- 
cal Observations, and a Record of Illnesses: Containing Tabular Forms, 
Charts, and Explanations, especially Designed for Popular Use. Prepared 
by direction of the Collective Investigation Committee of the British 

edical Association, and edited by Francis Gatton, F.R.S., Chairman 
of the Life-History Sub-Committee. 4to, 3s 6d. ’ 


By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 


REcoRD of FAMILY FACULTIES, con- 


sisting of Tabular Forms and Directions for Entering Data. With an 
Explanatory Preface. ALSO CONTAINING AN OFFER OF PRIZES 
TO THE AMOUNT OF £500. By Francis Gatton, F.R.S., Author of 
“Hereditary Genius,” ‘Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Develop- 


ment.”’ 4to, 2s 6d. 
Canon WESTCOTT, 


NEW BOOK b: T 
[HE REVELATION of the FATHER: 


Short Lectures on the Titles of the Lord in the Gospel of St. John. By 
Brooxe Foss Wxstcort, D.D., D.C.L. Crown 8vo. [Next week. 


Goop the FINAL GOAL of ILL; or, the 


Better Life Beyond. Four Letters to the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Author of “‘ Eternal Hope,” &c. By a Layman, Crown €vo, 3s 6d. 


290, 


ae 


DECEMBER, “Price ls. 
_... CONTENTS o#. THE. NUMBER. 
. Lorp LynpuHoursr. 
Camp LIFE ON THE PRAIRIES, - 
In ALsace-Lorraine.—II. 
THE LITERATURE OF INTROSPECTION.—Two RECENT JOURNALS, 
THE Wizarv’s Son. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 53-55. 
THE BenaaL INDIGO PLANTER AND HIS SYSTEM, 
. REVIEW OF THE MonTH. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
SOLILOQUIES in SONG. By Alfred 
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